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TO 



THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

Aftkr having written the following Poem, as is 
usual in such cases, I looked around me for some 
person under whose name and auspices I might 
usher it into notice; by which I mean some literary 
friend, highly gifted, not from title, which is se- 
condary, as being adventitious in general, but from 
talents ; who had already obtained that celebrity 
which, as being due, is undisputed ; one who com* 
bined independent principle with a successful ex- 
ertion in the cause of the Muses. Such a person 
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IV " DEDICATION. 

I found in ^Vautponof die ^^••Flr^ Worshipper; 






in the inspired wnter 6^/ihp^'*Jyric compositions 
which possess eker^ 43lli(^;gemQs^enough to ensure 
them everlasting fame, which, instead of suffering 
from their locality, (reversing the rule of compo- 
sitions written under similar circumstances,) must 
eternalise the wrongs they so pathetically and 
boldly depict, by handing them down, through 
the admiration of the age to which they owe their 
existence, to future ages, who shall stamp them 
with the seal of perpetuity ; when the sufferings 
of the people of whom they sing shall have been 
righted, and their wrongs redressed. 

To whom could I with so much propriety dedi- 
cate a' poem, the time of action of which is placed 
in that era when the Swiss by their own patriotic 
achievements threw off the yoke of those tyrants 
under whose oppression they had so long writhed ; — 
the scene of action of which lies on the memorable 
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spot sanctified by tne glorious battle of which it 
attempts to give a description, — and where the 
hero of the tale is supposed to be a descendant 
of one of the three patriots who met at Grutli, 
afterwards at Brunnen, and who liberated their 
country from the thraldom under which those 
Alpine regions, the natural abode of freedom, had so 
long laid prostrate ; those regions where the Deity 
seems to have identified himself, as it were, with 
the grand scenes wherein he receives his appro- 
priate homage ; amidst those paths where he has 
placed his earthly, magnificent, awful, and inac- 
cessible throne, surrounded by all that is sublime 
and beautiful : where he is seen, at once, in all his 
appalling terrors, and in the midst of his smiling 
mercies. 

You have most kindly. Dear Sir, received the 
intimation of my wish to be allowed to preface my 
book with that name which gives a thrill of plea- 
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sure, whenever it is mentioned, to every poetic 
mind ; a mingled feeling of gratitude, and expec* 
tation which never ends in disappointment. 

I have availed myself of the permission, and 
now beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful, obedient, and obliged Servant, 

WILLIAM LIDDIARD. 



Rivers Street, Bath, 
ApHl 13, 1829. 



PREFACE. 



When an author has made up his mind to give 
his lucubrations to the public, whatever may be 
their nature, whether prose or verse, and that the 
last work of his pen has crowned his work, he 
begins, in ^^ sober sadness,^ to recollect the ordeal 
he has to undergo, and to tremble for the bold 
daring of his soul, for the fiat which may be pro- 
nounced from the critic. Such is, at this moment, 
my predicament ; " The judges are met, a ter- 
rible row !^ I must prepare for my defence : for 
here the order of the courts is reversed, and the 
defendant precedes not only the sentence, but the 
trial. 

With all the consciousness of my own defects, 
and without any want of that diffidence which 
every person must feel, more or. less, when 
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about to appear before such a tribunal, I have 
dared, nevertheless, to face it, and have nothing 
else to plead in my own defence but the force of 
example ; nothing being more infectious than that 
epidemic mania which messieurs the reviewers 
cannot cure, and which twice in the year, at stated 
periods, breaks out in certain parts of the metro^ 
polis. 

" Om/nea eodem cogimur^ is a saying which 
applies to those who publish as well as to those 
who die* " Docti indoctique scriMmur^ whether 
we read or not we must write^ and what is 
more extraordinary, we must all write verses, whe- 
ther we possess the " mens dwinior^ or write 
" stems pede in uno,'^ That which Fielding said 
of unmeasiired, may how be said of measured 
syllables^ of that species of writing which was once 
thought to require " inspiration, or something 
like inspiration;*" that to the construction of 
poetry nothing more is necessary than what was 
deemed requisite for the composition of what are 
termed novels — " pen, ink, and paper, with the 
manual capacity of using them.'*' 
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In the following Legend, I will not attanpt to 
advance a better plea than others my cotempo- 
raries impelled by the same mania. If like them 
I can beguile a few idle minutes by my Tale I 
shall be content, satisfied that I have violated no 
maxim of morality or decorum in the efibrt I 
have been induced to make, in the hope of proving 
the sympathy which exists between Heroism and 
Love, however we may deplore the fatality of its 
catastrophe, where its course is but too often rough 
and unfortunate in proportion as it is true and 
immutable. If I am convicted of having been 
bitten by the mania, I must endeavour to bow to 
the decree, and visit that island"* with as Little delay 
as possible, where it is said an antidote may be 
found in the hellebore which is said to abound 
there, the only remedy, as it is said, for such in- 
curables. 

In the summer of 1827, I was induced, partly 
for the sake of health, and partly from a wish to 
satisfy a longing I have felt to see those mountains 
and valleys where Liberty dwells in native pride, 

* Anticyra, mentioned by Horace. 
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and where the fancy of the poet loves to wander 
as in an ideal elysium. Is it necessary to say that 
it is Switzerland to which I allude, the land of 
glaciers ? In order to carry my plans into execu- 
tion, I embarked in a steam-packet bound to 
Havre, at the beginning of August, from whence 
I pursued my way by another conveyance of the 
same description to Rouen, being amply repaid 
for my determination, by finding myself in the 
midst of a most agreeable party of English, who 
had crossed the channel in the same packet, glidii^ 
down the Seine, one of the finest of rivers, on one 
of the finest days of August, on our way towards 
Rouen, where we arrived late at night. After tra- 
versing the town, visiting the cathedral, lo^iiigmy 
way in company with the same party, thejy- puiw 
sued their way together to Paris, whilst. I.:lbund 
myself alone under the melancholy impression 
(now felt for the first time of my life) which a 
person feels who is left alone in a strange country. 
With the endeavour to relieve my thoughts from 
the sensation, I strolled into the shop of an 
" korhger^ in the hope of being able, in look- 
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ing over his articles, of banishing, or, at least, 
lightening my " ennui,'' as well as with an inten- 
tion of making a purchase, should I meet with a 
time-piece sufficiently attractive to make me wish 
to make it my own. It is no easy matter for a 
stranger to resist the iimumerable temptations 
which assail his eyes in the various and ingenious 
devices, which such a shop presents to the eye, 
appealing as they do to his taste, in so many 
ways. From looking over them I was soon 
induced to make a purchase. After paying the 
price demanded, I desired it might be sent to my 
hotel. Upon returning thither, my first thought 
was to look at my prize. I found it wrapt in 
a paper which I hastened to release it from, pre- 
viously to consigning it to its destination, my tra- 
veiling trunk. After some self-congratulation at 
my choice, I was on the point of replacing it in its 
cover, when my eye was attracted by some written 
characters, which, upon closer investigation, I dis- 
covered to be part of a manuscript written in old 
monkish Latin. I soon found it formed part of 
an old romantic tale of ancient date, the scene of 
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which lay in Switzerland, and chiefly in the Can- 
ton of Schwytz, at the Convent of Eingidlin, not 
far from M orgarten, celebrated as being the spot 
where the great battle was fought early in the 
fourteenth century, which established the inde- 
pendence of a brave and interesting people. 

After getting interested in the narrative, I sud- 
denly found myself at a loss. I lost not an instant 
in endeavouring to get possession of the remainder. 
It was with this hope that I paid a second visit to 
the vender of time-pieces. After a few interro- 
gatories, I found that the manuscript came into 
his possession much in the same manner that it 
reached my hands, with this diflerence, that it 
came to him wrapped round a silver chalice, which 
once belonged to the Abbey of Einsidlin. It was 
brought to him, it seems, by a French soldier 
who had participated in the plunder of this shrine 
in the year 1799, when the French Republican 
army had made this convent their head-quarters, 
under the pretext of giving to the Swiss the name 
of that of which they were in possession, Liberty. 
This was a part of the booty which fell to the 
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lot of the soldier, who for want of a better cover, 
took that which was nearest at hand from the 
Bibliotheque, or public library of the abbey. 

The apprehension I had at first entertained that 
he might not have been in possession of the whole 
of the manuscript was soon removed, by having 
the remainder put into my hands, without any 
additional demand. 

Upon a closer inspection I found it was written 
by a Monk of Einsidlin, who had been at the 
battle, and who had afterwards taken the cowl, a 
not unconmion incident in those days, l^he sub- 
ject, with the incidents it involved, appearing to 
me to be adapted for, I put it in the shape of, the 
metrical tale, in which it now appears. 

The allusion it bears to the struggle in which the 
hero of Switzerland is described as bearing a part, 
may add, perhaps to the interest with which it may 
possibly be perused by those who, to a taste for 
poetry, imite that love of independence which the 
birthright of a freeman engenders in the breast. 
Such deeds as those which are recorded to have 

taken place at Morgarten, stamp the hand which 
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they immortalize with glory'^s seal, and can only 
be parallelled by thofie of Marathon, Thermo- 
pylsB, &c. Their recollection springs up like the 
scent of sweet odorous plants round the steps of 
those who tread the gifted soil. 

However imperfect my endeavours to describe 
them may be, (and of their defects no one can be 
more sensible than the writer,) on cme consolation 
I may reckon, in endeavouring to revive the me- 
mory of Heroism by the aid of song, of which no 
censor can deprive me, and that is, the self-grati- 
fication I have enjoyed whilst occupied in giving 
to the " Legend of Einsidlin'' its preset " form 
and pressure.^ 
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Ta THE READER. 

No references being made to the Notes in the Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, the reader is requested to turn to the 
Notes previous to reading the several Poems to which 
they refer; particularly to that referring to the first Poem, 
page 274, which was written expressly for the Stanzas 
upon '' Lausanne ;" to page 270, upon the '' Castle of 
Chillon;*' to page 271, 2, 3, for the Notes upon " Mey- 
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*4fr* The Stanzas upon Goldau relate to the fall of 
the mountain " Rossberg" in 1806, when nearly five 
hundred persons were in an instant destroyed. 
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PART THE FIRST 

Fbom rock to rock the hurrying waters leap, 
Now roar, now foam, and now appear to sleep . 
But vain th' attempt — sl secret impulse guides, 
Drives from their placid bed the torrent tides ; 
But for awhile its glassy surface shows 
The varied charm which on its bosom glows. 
Then onward driven, lashed into a foam, 
It leaves the spot it fain would call its home ;« 
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3 THE LEGEND OF EINSIDLIN. 

Its tranquil joys succeeding waves arrest, 
That joy, not negative, which springs from rest, 
Force on the drops towards the giddy brink. 
Where rushing headlong in a flood they sink; 
Repelled below they seek with loud rebound, 
And ask again a bed with angry sound. 
Lashed into filmy spray their fete bewail, 
High soaring robed in a prismatic veil 



Such was the scene engaged Verena's eye; 
But say, — ^what was it caused the rising sigh 
That swelled the bosom of the pensive fair, 
That certain symbol of untimely care? 
Fix''d like a lovely statue '^mid the scene. 
Griefs dark'^ning tints possessing all her mien, 
All motionless without, she looked a Grace, 
Some naiad form or genius of the place. 
Its semblance found not but in Grecian mould, 
The statue^s symmetry, but not so cold. 
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Think not the scene could pass unheeded by, 
Yet Hwas not that which causM the rising sigh. 
The murmuring flood her thoughts but ill com- 
pose, 
Althou^ she sought in it a balm for woes. 
Thus spoke her mind: ^^ Flow on thou trouble 

stream, 
^^ Thy course was gentle once, but ^twas a dream: 
^^ Like ine thy doom has destined thee a slave, 
Still tumult rolls, forbids the quiet wave, 
Decreed to lave, then leave thy pebbly bed, 

r 

'^ Fated some imcongenial stream to wed. 
'' Like me, betrothed— *not even left a choice, 
" Like me you vainly raise your murmuring voice, 
" Till swelled with tears your deepening waters 

creep 
" In sobbing murmurs to the silent deep.'*'* 
As thus Verena traced in musing mood, 
Her fate^s resemblance in the shadowy flood, 
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Poised on the torrenf s edge, where either way 
Her eye contrasted features might survey ; 
The placid cradle in the peaceful dell, 
Here where the bursting brook unwilling fell; 
There where the waters dinnM the crags among, 
AVTiich nature with fantastic wreaths had bung; 
She saw not him approach whose dire decree, 
In harsh command, denounced her destiny; 
Saw not her father, who with gaze as wild. 
Beheld, and trembled at the sight — ^his child. 
He felt — ^because he knew, — ^he feared that 

soul . ■ I 

Whose steady purpose mock'^d at all controul, 
A soul which though it could not disobey, 
Yet, in the act of yielding, knew to sway; 
He felt how cruel had been his command, 
Where Love forbade to give her victim hand. 
Now first he dreaded the contending strife • 
Of struggling feelings, dreaded for her life; 
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The spot, her look so firm, yet cahn ; her fate; 
Another moment it might be too late! 
C(Hiscience— remorse — ^the shuddering thought sug- 
gest, 
The chasm — the precipice — ^fear adds the rest. 
De Watteville stood a moment in a trance. 
Kept back by fear, yet eager to advance. 
While thus he stood in Doubt'*s uncertain scale, 
Verena saw him, saw her father pale: 
What could it mean.^ did it bode good or ill? 
To solve the question was beyond her skill. 
Perhaps compunction may have touched his heart, 
He comes from hers to snatch the rankling dart; 
With wing of gratitude the daughter flies. 
He will not offer her a sacrifice; 
^^ My father will not ask a boon too hard, 
" His daughter'^s love will be no poor reward. 
" Say, may I hope returning love may reign.? — 
" A father, a protector be again ?'' 
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Verena thusr-^then eager for reply, 

Sought her own doom within her father^s eye. 

This nought but sweet congratulation spoke: 

^* This letter does my harsh decree revoke, 

'^ This letter brings the blush into my cheek, 

" Shows nature strong, — ^injustice to be weak. 

" No more from hence shall trammerd be my 

mind, 
" Judgment my guide, not cruelty refined. 
^^ This talisman I hold has set thee free, 
" Shall rule from hence Verena's destiny. 
^^ Vain is the thought to curb affection'^s will, 
'^ To rule the human heart defies our skill; 

A virgin flower to blush unplucked, to bloom 

On single stem, thy solitary doom; 

Or be't thy will at Hymen^s shrine to bow, 
t* BeH mine to hallow, to revere the vow; 
^^ Thee fi^m parental thraldom I release, 
^' My mind extends to thee the pledge of peace. 
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^' CancellM my promise, giv'n in evil hour, 

^^ To him thou lov'^st not^'^^read-^confess thy 

power;'' 
With eager hand he hastes to unfold 
The angry page—" Oh, no!— De Watteville hold I'' 
Verena cried,, and caught the arm which held 
The scroll, while in her eye the tear drop swelPd ; 
Upon her knees in grateful transport flung, 
Her look was eloquence, though mute her tongue; 
What bliss she felt when tais'd again frcmi earth ! 
-'Twas life renew'd— a second, happier birth ! 
Too happy was Verena to be told 
Her hand was free, it was not to be sold ; 
No IcHiger sinking 'neath her frowning fate. 
She read not that which breathed Gandolpho's hate ; 
The anger, vengeance 'gainst De Watteville vowed ; 
The futiu-e this shut out beneath its shroud. 
This had she read, the welcome stranger joy 
Had not been entertained without alloy. 
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De Watteville, though he would in Hymen's bands 
Have joined Gandolj^o's and Verena's hands, 
Sought now his daughter's pledged hand to release, 
Rather than make a victim of her peace, 
And now was e'en upon his way to seek 
Asylum, where in safety dwell the meek ; 
The cloistered walls which foemen e'en revere. 
Sacred by all held — ^to the feeble dear. 
Time mocked delay, and now upcm the road 
De Watteville and his child sought such abode ; 
Where she might rest in peace, and hymn her lay 
To Heaveuj^ to win for them successful fray. 



The twilight gathering shadows all the wood, 
And throws a doubtful line across the flood. 
Calling the cushat to his rocking bed. 
For a time levelling man, as of the dead, 
Awak'ning guilt within his secret lair. 
And to a short repose inviting care; 
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The herald of the night proclaim^ Hwas time, 
Screaming the signal for the wolf and crime. 
The watch dog'^s bay was heard in distant howl, 
The bat flew cross their path with frequent scowl, 
The beetle shaking off its sloth hummM by, 
And here and there the fixed resplendent fly ; 
A new creation seemM at once to rise. 
To put to flight the tenants of the skies. 
Verena faster to De Watteville^s side 
Now dung, as through the woo^s they forward hied. 
The wind was hushM, and yet among the trees 
Was heard a rustlmg— perhaps a rismg breeze. 
Across their path a snake hissed, coiling, near ; 
It might be that which causM her sudden fear. 
But no, again ; and now behind an oak 
She sees a form half hid in shrouding cloak ; 
Just at this moment, wafted from the dell. 
The breeze came loaded with some convent bell, 
Sounding the poor ascetics^ parting knell : 

Bd 
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<< Verena sweet — O tremble not, nor fear, 

" He whom it sounds for has no power to hear ; 

^* Death has no sting for him, who day by day 

" Prepares the bed in which he*8 doomM to lay C 

" No ! no ! — ^I tremble not at this — but see ! — 

** The form ill sheltered by yon scathed tree ; 

^^ See !^-quick across the road how fleet he glides, 

*^ And now again behind yon ruin hides.^ 

De Watteville saw and forth his sword he drew ; 

He saw— nay, more, he thought the form he 

knew; 
And now is heard the sound of clashing blade, 
While fiery sparks of steel iUume the glade, 
A daughter's wrongs now nerv'^d a father'^s blow. 
Who raised his arm against no commcm foe; 
No robber by his mien— -commanding air 
Betoken'^d power — ^his eye a heart to 3are; 
Stronger and quicker now alternate stroke ; 
At length De Watteville's sword in splinters broke. 
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As at the mercy of his foe he lay. 
Sudden was heard a hoi^'^s tramp and neigh ; 
Then struck another sound upon his ear. 
Perhaps the last time he the sound might hear 1 
That sound he heard was from Verena's tongue, 
Which thro^ the echoing woods with sorrow rung. 
Her lovely form he sees two ruffians clasp. 
In vain her efforts to escape the gr«p ; 
Beholds them seize her with an eager hai^te, 
Then on a prancing steed beholds her placed ; 
They wait not for command^— look not for word — 
Enough — ^their lawless master waves his sword ; 
The steed prepares to lift his ready feet. 
Eager the ground his pawing fetlocks beat. 
What anguish heaved the father*s throbbing heart. 
When doomed to lose his child — doom'd thus to 

part; 
How beat his breast at terrors maddening note ! 
What love— what agony his bosom smote ! 
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Now almost frantic— frenzied by despair, 

He tliought frx»n their rude touch his awn to tear. 

By one bold effort to succeed or fall, 

Regain his life-blood-r-or to lose his aU. 

Rous'd to exert a more than mortal force, 

" My child! mychildT — ^hecried,inaccents hoarse, 

While his right hand gripes firm the horse^s mane, 

The left fast seizes on the slackened rein, 

" What dar^st ?— Away ! — ^this moment loose thy 

hold, 
" Or the next lays thee with the mute and cold !*" 



There is a moment when a man^s all mind, 
No drossy particles—but all refin'd — 
When tow'ring high he catches from the skies, 
Ethereal spark above the earth to'rise; 
When man'^s heart spurns, swells, rises against 

wron^— 
Resists, contemns, defies oppression's thong ; 
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Such was the nobly free — th' indignant swell, 
Which marked the parent fond — the patriot Tell ; 
Which while it steadied his unerring dart. 
Prepared another for the tyranf s heart ! 
Such was the spring which to De Watteville^s arm, 
Though weaponless, gave superhuman charm. 
And though somewhat beyond his summer time, 
Gave to his efforts all the powers of prime. 
Contemned — ^he heeded not the threatening tone 
Which, with attentive ear, he might have known ; 
His hands now forced to leave their vigorous 

hold, - 
Leave it, but round Verena's waist to fold. 
Nor with their force united are unbound. 
Until he once more takes her to the ground. 
Alas ! De Watteville what can^st thou avail ? 
Can valour "Against superior force prevail ? 
On the swoln rapids like the short-liv''d beed ; 
As transient, lost, while we its motion heed ! 
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Those daring arms what think^st thou they can 

do? 
Thy lion heart vain Against a desperate crew ; 
Soon must they leam to bear the grovelling cord ; 
Thraldom for conquest — slavery for reward* 
And now they lead thee to yon aged oak 
To bind thy prisonM arms — ^then sudden broke 
A shout upon the startled ear-— « cry 
Assails the stricken, fires the angry eye— ^ 
Is it the hoarse flood ? No ! another sound 
Is heard of hoofs upon the hollow ground ; 
'^Tis heard again; and now ^tis loud and near, 
Mor6 frequent now, and now they more than hear ; 
For pressing eager forward they descry 
Two horsemen, seeming on fleet steeds to fly ; 
An Alpine bridge opposes now their way. 
On which the transient moon-beams softly play ; 
Midway they're seen in air— crossed is the bridge, 
And now they see them on the rocky ridge. 
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A few short spaces these alone divide 
From those who ask their aid—- and now they ride 
With speed redoubled, drive the rowell^d heel. 
Piercing their foaming coursers with the steel. 
•* Help ! help T — she cries — " 'tis woman in dis- 
tress T 
Urged by the cry they onward faster press, 
With heaving flanks the panting horses stand ; 
Their riders fiercely eye the ruffian band ; 
This took the leader— «that encountered two. 
As ''gainst the foremost he his falchion drew, 
He staggers— writhes — and curses in his heart. 
The hand that pointed the unerring dart ; 
The other flies*— nor lists his chiers command, 
Who calls in vain upon the slave to stand. 
Thus falls the tyrant in a luckless hoiu*. 
His charm dissolved when most he wants his power. 
Abandoned by the recreant, still the field 
The robber kept, still scorned the prize to yield. 
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The frequent flash emitted from the blade 
A flickering light threw round the darken'^d glade ; 
Shone on the assassin^s mask, the dark disguise, 
Outrivalling the lightning of his eyes, 
As short-liv^d; — ^from his hand, with sudden bound, 
The stricken sword is seen upon the ground ; 
Just at this moment through the gloom flashed fleet, 
Shot from its sulphury bed, the lightning sheet. 
Verena saw beneath the passing gleam 
The fierce Gandolpho— or was it a dream ? 
Nay, more ; she sees him clench a dagger^s hilt, 
Unseen by him whose blood he would have spilt, 
Roused is De Watteville by her sudden cry, 
Springs back, and saves him from the treachery. 
Foil'd — ^in despair — no prospect but defeat, 
Gandolpho leaps into his saddle seat ; 
Heedless he flies— ^regardless where his flight — 
They hear him still, though hid in woods and 
night ; 
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Above the rocky road the quick steps ring, 
The sounds appal the night bird on its wing. 
Verena^s guardian seeks in haste his steedf 
ResolvM the recreant to pursue with speed ; 
But no— it must not be — ^for her decree 
Commands his stay — " pursuit would useless be.*" 
Her enemy was once her father's choice, 
In him she recognisM his eye, his voice ; 
Though hateful, she not wishM him 'mongst the 
dead; 

Besides, to be alone — ^the thought was dread — 
How strange her fate ! as fickle as the wind ! 
What various fleet transitions of the mind ! 
How to explain her fate, define the cause. 
The act which seem'^d to laugh at Reason's laws ; 
The letter which, tho' lu-ged, she would not read, 
Perhaps might yet explain the doubtful deed ; 
Hope raised, defeated, with resentment's pain, 
Might yet unfold the enigmatic chain> 
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Beneath the dusky garment of the night 
Sudden is seen and hailM a distant light, 
Now lost, now found, like the revolving guide 
That casts by fits its flame upon the tide ; 
And others now thro^ the thick forests gleam : 
T)he winged tasants think ^tis Phoebus^ beam. 
A light ! a light ! with one accord they cry. 
Help ! help ! Oh, let us to the beaccm fly ! 
It moves, approaches fast, begins to near, 
And forms are seen which banish doubt and 

fear. 
Their solemn drapery the monks betray. 
And now upon the cowl the torches play ; 
^Tis they, they leave their orisons and prayer. 
By pity call'd, the darksome forest dare ; 
But now all doubt and cavil to remove. 
Torches and arms their order, errand, prove ; 
Their streaming tapers flare, and cast a flood 
Of welcome light upon the group and wood. 
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Here show De Watteville prisonM by the cord, 

Here the pale corse, and here Gandolpho^s sword : 

Death in his harshest shape— no smile was there, 

His bloodless lip of scorn was formed to scare ; 

Already he guilf s victim seemM and prey, 

More form'^d for ruffian force than to betray ; 

The monk beheld him, gazM, his eye withdrew, 

Then on Verena glance inquiring threw : 

He read the tale, then cri^^ — ^^ Be such the meed 

" For lawless violence and crime decreed !*" 

Verena heard not, for with eager pace 

Her rescued father sought his child'^s embrace ; 

By the same sword which sav^d his child, set free 

His foe that conquered — set at liberty. 

Now from the slain the m<mk withdraws his 

eyes. 
Inquiry now succeeds to first surprise ; 
They list the tale, and then request to know 
By deeds hpw best their pity they may show ; 
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Invite th&T steps to leave the gloomy spot, 
Then moralise again the ruffian'^s lot. 
" The night wanes fast, our holy shelter near, 
" "^Tis fit that peace should be the heir of fear."" 
Thus spoke the monk, then raised his torch — the 

road 
It pointed to which 1^ to their abode ; 
When as the bearer raisM the flame on high, 
Around on all he casts a curious eye ; 
Now on Verena, now De Watteville, — then 
The valiant stranger met its piercing ken, 
That seemed to question as with dumb amaze. 
He rivetted the holy father'^s gaze ; 
A sort of scrutiny which seem'd to say 
'Twas not a stranger met his fix'^d surwey. 
Surprised he starts — " It is — ^it must be he ! 
" Dream I, or is it Werner that I see ? 
** But let us hence our sheltering dwelling seek, 
" Where acts, tho^ silent, eloquently speak.'** 
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Anselmo said he would have given a hand, 
But this a taper held, and that a brand. 
Again the fathers their protection pressM : 
Like the scarM bird they hail the call to rest. 
The holy fathers with their lights proceed. 
Then pale Verena on a friendly steed ; 
De WatteviUe, Werner, give alternate aid, 
Cheer and support Verena thro^ the glade ; 
They leave the woods, their course they downwards 

bend, 
The bridge pass, by the tumbling torrent wend. 
Whoe'er had met the group at this lone hour, 
They would have deemed them under magic power ; 
The hour, the place, the cowl, the camlet grey. 
The cross, the sword on which the torches play ; 
The pale but beauteous maid, some wizard spell 
Would deem to reign within enchanted dell. 
Now on the ilex, now the hollys, gleam 
The tapers ; now they kiss the foaming stream, 
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Which leaps and murmurs in its sidelong course. 
Impetuous, restless, with complaining hoarse ; 
Dance on the boughs which canopy the head. 
And teach their cautious footsteps how to tread. 
Deeper and deeper still the pathway grew. 
While Night her sombrous shade around them 

threw; 
So close their shadows lengthening climb the rock 
Which hangs above, their shapeless figures mock, 
While woods, projecting from the opposing side, 
Scarce leltye a passage for the frietful tide ; 
So close, that scarce a solitary stal" 
Shines with its trembling lustre frc»n afar. 
Rocks juttmg nearly meet ; no more is seen 
The riverV bed, or hid by curve or skreen. 
But short the time for appr^eiision^s reign ; 
They wind, upon the left ascend again. 
What cannot science do when leagued with art ? 
Join seas, and cause the roughest rocks to part ; 
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Together they the hardest cliffs can rend, 
Melt adamant, the Stirian iron bend. 
Save where the graceful lichens pendent hung. 
Or careless Flora had her wild flowers hung, 
Nought but high piles of stony fragments meet 
Their eyes above, around, beneath their feet. 
Anselmo here his weary convoy dieers ; 
Soon diall we rest,^ with joy Verena hears. 
Behold our lady^s shrine not far below, 
'* On which now see the moonbeam^s paly glow ; 
** Like the white flag of peace, upon yon dome 
^^ Spread is the pennon but to call us home : 
Silver'd by Luna is the cross of Mary, 
Seeking the sky, yet calling to the weary ! 
Our lady^s shrine of this rude rock the crown, 
Though lofty yet wears no repulsive frown, 
But like the ring-dove, who builds high her nest, 
*' Gives to the st<n*m, yet never is opprest.**" 
Scarce from Anselmo'^s lips the word had sprung. 
Ere on their ears the solemn bell deep swung, 
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The sound it seemed from other realms to come ; 
The flickering lights welcome the wanderers 

home. 
The opening gates upon their hinges turn ; 
Vdices are heard : they hail the glad return ; 
A flight of steps hewn from the rock above 
Invite their way : they mount the ladder'^d stone. 
The fathers follow : sounds of welcome greet, 
And in one breath a himdred que^tibns meet ; 
The air forlorn, the fair but fading cheek, 
Give silent answer, speedy rest bespeak ; 
Closed are the gates. Night spreads around her pall, 
Silence with leaden sceptre reigns o^er all ! 



He who from year to year is forc''d to roam, 
Far from his native soil, his friends, his home. 
Tossed on the trackless deep, who sighs for land, 
Not with more joy beholds his native land. 
Than did Yerena hail the welcome sight 
Of those blessed walls which now to peace invite. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



When the tired frame has been a prey to woes, 
What but or death relieves it or repose ? 
No downy pillow or luxurious bed 
Want they on whom Toil hath her poppies shed. 
Then call ye this the image of that state 
So fear'^d by all, and yet which all await ? 
If so, oh ! wherefore should it thus appal r 
Or rather, why not on its succour call? 
Why, self-afFrighting, draw a ghastly form 
More fit to paint the genius of the storm ? 
Why conjure up a phantom to affright^ 
A horrid spectre of the gloomy night ? 
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No; let it vanish 'mid the beams of day, 
As melts to chanticleer the fleeting fay. 
On the oak wainscot carvings rude were seen. 
Death's semblance in his most terrific mien, 
To scare the unlettered worthy of the school, 
By Terror not by Reason wont to rule : 
Here too the Phantom scroll is underneath — 
" Know that sleep is the counterfeit of Death;'' 
Though met with smiles it pass'd not heedless 

by 

De Watteville's or Verena's steady eye. 

These wanted not a monitor to leam 

The mortal frame must to the dust return ; 

Who listen to a silent voice witfiin, 

Feel the reproof is due alone to Sin. 

Sleep reassumed her reign, but not the sleep 

Which waits on calm content, unruffled, deep. 

And sweet, refreshing and restoring life. 

Girding the nerves again for mortal strife; 
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Events too recent, strange, came to incite 

The spirits, and mock the stiUness of the night ; 

And e'en when clos'd Verena^s lids, her wand 

Fancy wav'd o'er her brows, with busy hand ; 

A ruffian^s prey, held on a courser fleet. 

She flies o'er steeps, or where loud torrents meet. 

Tom from her father's side, no succpur nigh, 

Constrained she seems through woods, o'er rocks 

to fly ; 
She shrieks in vain, while he who holds the rein 
His head, with beaver closed, turns to restrain 
Her cries. Unmask'd — cast in no mortal mould, 
Fleshless he now appears — her blood runs cold, 
(irows stagnant, flows not — then with sudden 

scream, 
She wakes, all trembling with the withering 

dream. 
At first she doubts, forgets ; the matin bell 
Which calls to prayer, with distant organ's swell, 
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At length, by slow degrees, the truth reveals; 

Slow to her cell returning memory steals I 

Not so the Abbot — ^his too busy brain 

Caused him to woo the friend of man in vain. 

The matin bell to him whose restless bed 

Gave no relief to a delirious head, 

Was welcome summons, while the brothers' feet 

To his glad ear, and plotting brain, was sweet. . 

TV assassin's sword had not escap'd his sight. 

Still seem'd to glisten with the moonbeam bright ; 

No stranger was he to the unsbeath'd blade. 

The ebon handle rich with gold inlaid. 

Who once possessed the sword, who lost it too; 

(And much he wish'd 'twas his again ;) he knew. 

How to restore it to the empty bed 

From whence so late the luckless steel had 

fled? 
Nicolo ponder'd as he now in stole 
Of white enroVd obey'd the convent tolL 
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What though his voice chim'd with the blending 

chaunt, 
Far less than holy thoughts his bosom haunt. 
'^ Gandolpho he must have his sword again, 
" And in his rival'^s blood its edge shall stain ; 
*' No ! thou art not abandon'd by thy fate, 
" Thy better star shall yet predominate ; 
" Thy star shall ride and yet triumphant be ; 
'^ These walls surround thy hated enemy: 
" Nor shall he leave Einsidlin'^s blessed dome 
" (Be it a welcome or unwelcome home,) 
" ""Till thou that swcwd in Wemer^s blood shall 

dye, 
Shall steep it in the cause of him on high. 

Ere, Sun, thy rays shall kiss Mount Pilate**® 
head, 

" Thy form majestic lave in Luceme^s bed, 

'^ Or the bright moon again shall scatter o'er 

" Saint Dominic's dark cave her Mondlock hoar,* 
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^^ That sword again shall talce its proper place, 
" Again thy manly side protect and grace.**' 
Such were the thoughts like lightning that succeed 
Each other, in a breast none knew to read. 
Save the great God whom his false lips con- 

fessM, 
While all was rancour, vengeance in his breast. 
Thus the still Lauwine to the anxious ken 
Of him who eyes it from the distant glen. 
Though threatening ruin seen^s to those below 
A harmless heap of congregated snow. 
Anon like some fall'n angel it is cast, 
Delighting all who meet its course to blast. 
Thus mov'^d the Abbot as now down the aisle 
He mov'd all meek without — within all guile. 
The Ave ceas''d — the organ's solemn sound 
No longer heard the fretted roof around. 
The brethren all, cowl after cowl are gone. 
Save one who lingers near his master's throne. 
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'Twas Fra Anselmo, who well understood 
The Abbot, knew how to translate each mood ; 
With fixed eye he reads him like a book. 
And turns its leaves as scanning every look ; 
Afraid of further search or scrutiny. 
His own fell ^neath the abbot'^s thoughtful eye. 
Not unkenn'd by the abbot who draws near, 
And asks the shrewd Anselmo^s private ear. 
Anselmo hears, obeys with bending head: 
Together with a slow but echoing tread, 
Along the narrow vaulted passage they 
Silent, and cautious, now pursue their way; 
Hung here and there by gleams of doubtful light. 
Shed through a loop-hole once the seat of sight 
Scarce tum'd and clos'^d the arched door of oak. 
When thus the impatient Abbot silence broke: — 
" That sword with which our guest the strangei^ 

came, 
" The sight of which proclaims the owner's shame, 
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" Thou know'*st Anselmo; from its sacred place 

" Why sent? — ^returned now in such foul disgrace. 

" Long hung that blade our altar o'er, well tried, 

" And in the Virgin's cause oft sanctified; 

" When Meinrad the devout, with blest design, 

" This gothie fabric raised, this holy shrine, 

" This sanctuary, this well-endow'd retreat, 

" This chosen spot trod but by holy feet, 

" And gifts of gold and wealth, began to woo 

" The Virgin's favour, an assassin crew, 

" By wanton cruelty, in impious mood 

" Burst in, and stained with the blest founder's blood 

" The holy altar where in prayer he stood. 

'^ Alarm'd at sound of some assistance nigh, 

" And fearful of their fate (if ta'en) they fly; 

"The sword which pierced the holy martyr's side, 

^'. Was found the convent near, in blood deep dy'd. 

" But see heaven's retribution, the same blade 

" Of vengeance dread an instrument was made. . " 
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*' Th' all seeing eye revenges the foul deed, 
** And by its point we see the assassins bleed* 
'* From Zuric^s walls in vain they shelter seek** 
" Offended justice in the dumb will speak ; 
" The just decree of an all-seeing God 
Smites fhe blasphemer with iivenging rod. 
Sends forth his winged messenger of wrath^ 
Who mark the assassins in their midnight path, 
" When such for purpose high th*" Almighty's 

will, 
*' (As when in Gideon once the sun stood still,) 
" When God thinks f}t to vindicate his laws 
" Nature will change her course, effect, and cause 
" And wondrous deeds astound us for a time, 
" Till angry justice o'*ertake reckless crime. 
Since that glad day, when by the dark birds led^ 
The same who once the holy Tishbite fed, 
" And pointed out with heaven directed flight 
To where ihey sacrilegious shunn'd the light 
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" Since they the scaffold dyed, as right decreed, 
'' That tfiey should by the self-same weapon bleed, 
" Which let the sacred stream fix)m out the heart, 
" Ne'er from its scabbard was it known to part ; 
^* There in the peaceful sheath the sword had lain, 
" Hung up within the holy Virgitfs fane, 
*• Till to Gkmdolpho given, that its steel 
". They who would trample on our laws might feel, 
" That borne by him it might wipe out its stain, 
^^ (That it to traitorous hands should fall again!) 
" But no; a lucky star within our power, 
" Hath thrown its wielder ; we must seize the 

hour« 
" Ere Jura's peak, which now with purple light 
^^ Shines, be again enrobed in shades of night, 
^> That sword is ours; unstrung shall be the arm 
'' That gained the prize, dissolved be the charm 
" That threw the guerdon at the Switzer's feet, 
" And left my son no safety but retreat. 
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" Yes; I to thee Aneelmo will confide: 
" From this own heart Gandolpho^s vital tide 
" Is drawn; I would revenge the insult, shame 
" Cast (HI the holy Virgin's blessed name. 
'^ But for last night's encounter in the dell, 
" With tiiat same Swiss, compatriot of Tell, 
'^ Under the Austrian eagle's sheltering wing, 
** Destin'd this sword, like lightning bolt, to 

bring 
" Revenge to Meinrad's sons, t' enforce the ban 
" Our Church has issued 'gainst the rebel clan, 
** Which gives their land to an invading band^ 
" Themselves a booty to the conqueror's hand. 
" But, my Anselmo, not yet dimm'd the shine 
^^ Of that same weapon; thou must make it 

thine ; 
" Yes, once more in the cause of the Most 

High, 
" Its blade shall flash amongst the a^iemy; 
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" A happy fate has thrown within our walla 

" He who now holds the prize — Maria calls : 

" Why not the moment seize when sunk in sleep ? 

" Rush in — ^you know the rest; the dungeon keep, 

" Our foe shall have — ^rebel to his liege lord-*- 

" Then ours again shall be the priceless sword. 

" Chain'd to his bed, there let the traitor lay, 

<^ In dampness, darkness, linger out his day, 

" There let him pine, his wretch'd story trace 

" Upon the slimy walls; so fall the race 

" Of Werner; and of those at Grutli met, 

" Sworn Uri^'s lawless rebels to abet ; 

" Those whom brave LeopoWs squadrons march to 

scourge, 
" Helvetia of its noxious weeds to purge.*" 
Anselmo now prepares him to reply, 
But sees his answer in his master's eye ; 
Maugre his scowl, he prays but to be heard: 
" One minute grant me, all I crave; one wordy 
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^' And then your mandate, come otft what it will, 
" I haste my liege lord, master, to fulfil. 
" No bitter scoflfer of our house can more 
" Kindle my heart's hate in its inmost core, 
" Than he who of our calling, our ally, 
" At once has shown himself the enemy, 
" And him I grant we more than prison owe; 
" It is for this I would make sure the blow : 
Known for our deadly foe, I would assume 
A virtue and yet more ensure his doom; 
With my will, hence an escort he should have, 
That leads, when least he thinks it, to the 
grave. 
" Brave Leopold will, doubtless, seek the shrine 
" Of Konigsfelden, with his powerful line 
" Advancing to avenge our insults there, 
" To ask the holy abbess' blessed prayer. 
^' To join this phalanx small but gathering force, 
Werner must take Zugs Canton in his course; 
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^^ These are our friends, and Austria's cause es< 
pouse, 

" For our success they ofier up their vows. 

^^ Well hid in ambuscade, a trusty band 
Shall rush upon them, seize the prised brand; 
Like tigers springing from their jungle lair, 

^^ Their swords shall leave them nothing but de- 
spair; 

^' While each with each shall make an eager strife, 

" Which shall let out the Leaguer^s forfeit life. 

'^ This done far hence, this abbey sanctuary 

*' Shall sdll be sacred, safe, as wont to be; 

" But take your course, what then? Why walls 
have eyes. 
Ears too; nor is it easy to surprise 

" A watchful s(ddier, one who owes a life, 

" Who loves his freedom and who fears not strife. 

" De Watteville too; where would you find a tale 

" That he, his child, with easy faith would hail? 
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'^ No, kt them part as if to meet again; 

" What boots it when we know that hope is 

vain? 
'^ Let them their vows of faith exohange to fade, 
^^ Like dreams of promise to the sleeper made.^ 
Anselmo saw by an impatient sco^, 
Which gathered suddai 'neath the abbof s cowl, 
As round the summit of the mountain meet 
The hazy gnow-st(»*ms dark with sudden sleet ; 
Or <»i the moon^s bright orb a passing shade. 
Shut from the sun, by guilty earth is made. 
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" Brother,'' the abbot cries, with searchii^ look. 
Advice like this I can no Icmger brook; 
I know not wherefore I thy aid dKnild seek,^ 
*' Fve heard too much, — now let thy master 

speak. 
^^ I have both heart and hand that knows to spurn 
^^ The timid measure that would turn and turn; 
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" Thou hi^st deceiv'^d me ; I did think thee 

brave: , 
" Not as I know thee now, base terror's slave ; 
^^ This hand shall to its master loyal be, 
" Shall execute its sovereign lord's decree ; 
" Gro then, in safety to thy ceU retire, 
" Begone !^ Anselmo sees the rising ire ; 
To leave his presence thus in angry mood. 
Crossed in his plans, and marr'^d, alcme to brood. 
This he desirM not, nay, he dafd not do ; 
There was but one path for him to pursue ; 
That path he seizM, and with submissive bend. 
He knew would tnore than argument befriend : 
" My liege. His yours to oflFer, mine to obey ; 
" Yet I your ear one momait more would pray; 
" But should not this my last proposal meet 
" Your assent. Lord, behold me at your feet. 
^* The mountain n3naiph who urges on the Free, 
" She whom the Switzers worship— Liberty, 
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" Leads them miraculous exploits to perform ; 
" Like their own hiUs which flourish in the storm, 
" Like to the Spartans when their ground they 

stand, 
" Death only can remove the stubborn band ; 
" Numbers, ^tis true, the stoutest may appal ; 

So they but Freemen die, they gladly fall ; 

With ardour supernatural who shall say 
" To whom the god of battle dooms the day ? 
" The battle, we are told, doth not belong 
" Or to the swift of foot or to the strong."" 
" Granted," the angry abbot cried, " and why ? 
" Victory belongeth but to him on high ; 
" Yes, he shall take us on his mighty wing, 
" To whom in concert we our praises sing ; 

The phantom conjurM up by slavish fear. 

Will, like all phantoms, fly as we draw near ; 
" Prescribed are the three cantons by our ban 
" From all allegiance to their Landamman ; 
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" Denied e^en that which the most humble crave, 
*' All . Christian rites, eVn those paid to the 

grave; 
*^ The unction which alone can purify 
" And fit the dying sinner for the sky ; 
*' The holy droplet cleansing all within, 
'^ The sacred wafer, rampart against sin. 
" As for myself I wish no better end 
" Than dying in the cause we all defend ; 
" Yet would I pray it ne^er may be my fate 
'^ To see the foe, in cold malignant hate, 
" Joy in our ruin, sentence to the flame 
" The sacred Temple of our holy dame ; 
" Ransack our coffers, seize our jewels, gold ; 
" Yet this and more, should e'er the tale be told, 
" Might we expect, should their unholy rage 
" Seek in revenge the Virgin Hermitage.'*' 
A mingled feeling in the abbot's mien, 
'Mid the doiounc'd anathema, was seen. 
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As if he to the arguments would yield. 
But that his pride would not give up the field. 
His look, his silence, and a brow that bent 
To meet his fingers, seeming to relent ; — 
^Vhen suddenly was heard a footfall sound, 
Reverberating on the hoUow ground . 
'' Anselmo, haste, see who approaches,^ cries 
T'he cautious abbot, fearful of surprise. 
Not sorry was Anselmo at the cause, 
. Nor to obey the sununons did he pause ; 
Pacing the cloister flagged with gloomy stone. 
On which no lightsome sun-beam ever shone, 
De Watteville, Werner, earnest, quick in pace, 
Quicks than seemM to suit the storied place, 
-Catch now his searching eye, his eager glance, 
Which follows quick the watchful ear's advance. 
" To thus behold you at our matin prime,'*' 
The abbot cries, " ere scarce hath ceased its 
chime, 
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* I fear you find the hermif s pallet hard ; 
' The life we lead is but a watchful ward, 

' Where we but think of penance and of prayer, 

* Our souls for better regions to prepare ; 

' Scanty you''ll find, I fear, the ascetic'^s fare : 
' Such as it is, ^tis yours, and now your fast 
' 'Tis time to break, by sharing our repast. 
' But tho' to us more grateful 'tis to see, 

* To count our vigils, tell our rosary, 

^ Enough, and m(H*e, the stranger here will meet 
' To rest his weary limbs, his palate greet ; 
' The balmy cordial of the weary, rest, 
' StiU we would hope waits on our maiden guest/ 
' Most reverend host, to you our holy house, 
' The temple named from God"'s elected spouse, 

* Much do we owe, yet at some future day 
' We hope the gracious favour to repay. 

' My daughter left I at your shrine, alone 

* To Mary oflFering up an orison, 
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Petitioning for her protecting power, 
To guard, direct her in the needful hour : 
Praise and thanksgiving oflFering on her knee 
'' For the aid late vouchsafed her votary. 
*^ If we have left our couch at early day, 
'* We but necessity''s commands obey, 
^* Which tells us we must early on our way. 
When threafning war speaks with discordant voice, 
When female weakness calls, nor left a choice 
I seek a safe asylum at St. Clare, 
^* Where safe she may be, if not free from care. 
" Our brave protector volunteers as guide ; 
" And where so safe as at the trusty side 
" Of him who sav'd us when in peril, need, 
" Prepares to lay us under second meed ?^'' 
The praise of Werner was no welcome theme 
To San Nicolo's ear ; still he must seem 
To echo back the courage and the skill 
Of him whom in his hate he fain would kill j 
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This deadly feeling he emays to hide, 

While he by signs De Watteville draws aside. 

Soon as Anselmo saw in Wemer^s breast 

How deep Verena's image was imprest. 

His busy thoughts, at once quick and intent, 

Unto the abbof s interest were bent. 

Unwilling from allegiance he to swerve. 

Most anxious, too, brave Werner to preserve. 

One only way the abbot to appease 

Remained ; to attempt the fateful sword to seize 

Were rash, were dangerous, and those who 

lent 
Themselves to such an eflFort might repent ; 
To the brave Swiss he made his wishes known. 
Himself a Swiss — " it yet may be our own ! 
" Should not this plan succeed, then let me try 
" What can Verena's supplicating eye.**' 
Such was Anselmo^s reasoning as he 
To Werner of his envied destiny 
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DiscoursM, the fate of the too lovely maid, 
To whom thro' Heaven was sent his timely aid. 
Then came the story of the sword, the prize, 
A tale by Werner heard with much surprise. 
" Tis yours, brave youth,'' thus Werner he ad- 
dressed. 

To save the unprotected, raise the oppressed ; 

By right of valour it is yours ; to crave 
" The boon is ours ; be generous as brave." 
" The sword, good Friar, is nor yours nor mine, 
" 'Tis dedicated to a lovelier shrine, 
" 'Twas gain'd defending beauty, innocence ; 
" To this same guerdon claim I no pretence ; 
'' Its fate hang on her gentle lips decree. 

On this depend its future destiny ; 

To this I leave it, let those lips decide 
" With whom the sword in future may abide." 
Thus Werner spoke, while, with submission bent, 
Anselmo bow'd as pleas'd to give assent ; 
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Scarce could he now suppress a rising smile. 
Exulting as he traced the echoing aisle. 
The sword already he imagines theirs, 
As now to meet the Abbot he prepares ; 
Much credit took he to himself for skill. 
The arms which schoolmen wear, secure as still ; 
Cer the unquiet surface of the deep 
Thus the smooth liquid pourM, the waters sleep. 
Advancing towards them he the Abbot now 
Descrys, the scowl still sitting on his brow. 
Not e'en erased by the angelic form, 
111 harmonising with the coming storm. 
Which seem'^d amid the Abbot's locks of snow 
To brood, and threaten less of joy than woe. 
When with De Watteville left alone— each ear 
Remov'd far, beyond the power to hear, 
Unprefaced, thus abrupt, the Abbot speaks: — 
'*• See^st thou !" he cries, " yonder white glacier 
peaks, 
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" Which, piled o^ertoweringmountamsjriseonhigh, 
" And seem with other hidden worlds to vie ? 
^' Though cold the scene above, around, below, 
" Yet on its summit hues of roses glow; 
" A momentary cheer, a transient gleam 
" Of brightness — What is^t but a passing dream ? 
^^ Led by the beam, should mortal steps essay 
^^ To reach the pinnacle where shines the day, 
'^ A snowy shroud they find ; no passing bell 
'' Shall ever toll the rash assailant^s knell ; 
Sad victim to the Alpine monarch lone 
Who sits mid clouds, upon his icy throne ; 
'' His ghost shall wander on the ndngs of sleet, 
" His misty form the lonely himter greet; 
*' You stand you know not where — a precipice 
^^ Yotir base ; above, below a dark abyss; 
" Ruin, destruction wait on every side, 
" Should'^stthou take hence for thy protector, guide, 
" One by our holy church'^s law denied 
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^ Her rites; a rebel to his God and King; 
^ Thou must not shelter under such a wing : 
^ But that this dome he enterM in your train 
^ He should have learnt what ^tis, with step 

profane, 
^ To seek protection here, in dimgeon gloom^ 
^ His daring should have found appropriate tomb ; 
' Little my brethren dream that now they yield 
^ Shelter to one soon doom'd to take the field 
^ Against our Lady'^s royal champion, he 
^ Who shall avenge our secnued sanctuary, 
^ Brave Leopold of Austria^*that same band, 
' In which De Watteville bears a high command ; 
^ Perchance to meet doran'^d in the battle line, 
* Though shut to Werner is Saint Mary^s shrine ?^ 
De Watteville heard the Monk, but heeded not, 
His mind resolved, to fate he left his lot; 
Werner his name^ his calling had declared. 
His heart alone was all he had not bared : 
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This was kept guarded from all human eyes 
Save those (his own) which never knew disguise; 
Who love, think this may more than pankm 

claim, 
The inward cherished, unsuspected flame. 
Vain to his guest the Abbot made appeal. 
His words fell blunted, for he knew to feel 
Somewhat chivalrie was De Watteville^s mind, 
A firmness mix'd whh something more refin^ 
Miscalled by some romance ; which, once imprest, 
Stamped was d^e feeling on his ardent breast. 
When once imprest which shut suspicion out, 
Admitted confid^[ice and banished doubt ; 
Werner was cherishM in the warmest part, 
Ceird in the inmost chamba* of his heart ; 
With reason felt he that he might confide 
In one who had in valour's court been tried. 
The Abbot talked, De Watteville knew to read 
The book, the page where many a darksome deed 
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Lay struggling for concealment, more he knew. 
That Werner would— at least— he could be true. 
" Come on't what will; or good or ill betide, 
" Werner shall be our guardian still r he cried. 
Though we may meet oppos'd in battle field. 
In perilous paths he first must be our shield. 
Traveller, to seek a holy place of rest, 
'^ The pilgrim finds his path, though rugged, blest ; 
^^ The mountain sons of Switz to us are foes, 
^' Breathe naught but war, defiance ; the repose 
" Verena seeks might want a voice ; a word 
'^ Sometimes is better th^n a brandishM sword, 
" Verena safe-^we part — part — ^to regret 
'' The hour perhaps we haply, hapless met. 
" Each then to his command — his country^s call ! 
'^ Blest to obey — joyous for her to fall !"" 
All that the Abbot could with art attain, 
Was, that he should the Abbotts guest remain 
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F(»* that same day within his holy pile, 
To meditate on what had passed the while. 
Should in his thoughts, at dawn, be found no 

change, 
" With Wemo* then let him the moimtains range : 
'^ His and their house best wishes, with their 

prayers, 
" Should offerM be for his success and theirs.'^ 
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PART THE THIRD. 



Night still her shadows o'er Emsidlin flung, 
Her gloomy colouring round its fretwork hung, 
When stole Verena forth with heavy lid 
And sleepless eye nature had still forbid 
Her honied balm to taste ; the busy brain 
Did of the past a phantasma retain : 
The fairy elves withheld their lullabies 
Which sing to rest, and close the wearied eyes. 
The sky was just preparing to resign 
Its sable garment, yet still seen to shine 
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Bright Lucifer, riding his courser bright, 
Preceding the wing'^d chariot of the light. 
Not God'^s own sununit yet was tipped with fire, 
The mountain*" where ^erst sung the iEmgel choir. 
As yet the seas of ice, the dark pines liay 
One undistinguishM mass of dubious grey ; 
The chamois yet upon his rugged bed, 
Wakeful reclines his dream-^sturbed head ; 
Not yet the weary marmot^s signal shrill 
Proclaims the hunter^s step ; all, all is still. 
Save distant torrent as it^s heard to creep 
Upon the ear — as now it murmurs deep : 
Sounds such as woo the soul to reverie. 
Make us wish on the moming^s wing to flee. 
Verena's thoughts thus bent, she did not hear 
The step of him well known to her, and dear. 
Who came to tell her that the monks in prayer 
Were now for her beseeching Mary's care ; 

• Mount Engelberg. 
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That on her way the " Queen of Heaven*^ would 

speedy 
And guard her footsteps in the time of need ; 
Arm^d with the cross and with the rosary, 
Her path might be firom care and danger free : 
These now she joins with bended knee and eye, 
With voice upraisM — ^her thoughts with the Most 

High. 
Above the altar in its sombre case, 
The sword of Meinrad had regain'^d its place ; 
There like the thunderbolt beneath a cloud. 
Its fateful edge hid in a treacherous shroud. 
This had Anselmo done, with that wise skill 
Which " straitens crooked paths,**' to his own 

will; 
Anselmo sought and Werner ui^ed, the boon. 
By fair Verena granted was as socm. 
Anselmo saw, though of the sword possest, 
Revenge still, rankled in Nic(do's breast ; 
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Though smothered the volcano for a while, 
And well he ken'*d his master, 'neath a smile, 
As flowers will cover oft the treacherous mine, 
Above the fateful heap their petals shine : 
Sore vex'd that Werner should escape his fangs, 
SmiKng while meditating future pangs ! 
He bids them all before the mountain air 
They brave, they would his humble viands 

share; 
Reminding them, that rugged paths and rude, 
Demand both resolution, rest, and food. 
As now Verena, light of form, and free 
Of step, was led to the refectory. 
Where arched roofs aloft and oaken beam. 
Assorted well with mellow chequer'd gleam. 
Which from the lancet window's storied pane, 
Mark'd out each cowl with hue of varied strain, 
One might have thought Verena from above, 
Had been sent there on embassy of love : 

d5 
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But such thoughts perish as they spring; the 

board 
For guests aerial was too amply stor'd. 
Some golden tokens left behind for those, 
Who, driven to ahdter here j&om wmter snows. 
Might seek this idirine in search of Pity's fare, 
Their guests to stem the mountain path prepare. 
Werner's Anselmo's hand with ardour meets, 
Anselmo Werner with his good wish greets, 
While the false Abbot " Benedicite T 
With treacherous lips pronounces o^er the three. 
The gothic pile, Einsidlin^s towers recede. 
As briskly now the travellers proceed ; 
No symptoms of regret possess the mind 
Of either, as they leave its walls briiind ; 
Nor e'en when havii^ scaled a mountain high. 
They look their last, and look without a sigh J 
And when the cross is lost, beneath the hill. 
Sinks by degrees, the heart rejoices still. 
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No Imgering wish is cast adown the steep 

Up which they now with measured footstep creep, 

^Till winding round the rising steep, and slow, 

Einsidlin'^s cross again they see below ; 

And now the £Eiteful wood, still more remoVd, 

Where Wemer^s swchxI had such good succour 

prpv'd. 
The sight upon De Watteville's eye, the chain 
Of busy memory stirred, thoughts full of pain ; 
Though it had jdelded shelter, in the mien 
Of the proud Abbot he had something seen 
He did not like; — but this was all supprest, 
As he to Werner thus himself addressM . 
^^ That Abbey which again in distance peers, 
<^ And while I speak again now disappears, 
<^ Has its door open*d to our wandering feet, 
" And for the deed, we must their dwelling greet; 
" But yet, I know not why, my heart feels light, 
" As yon bleak curtain shuts it from our sight." 
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Scarce had De Watteville to brave Werner spoke^ 
When lakes, and mountains, vales before them 

broke; 
Far deep before them the rich picture lay, 
A mimic sea with rock, and shore, and bay. 
The lake called from the canUm which it laves, 
Washing its mountain boundaries with its waves, 

« 

Yclep^d by Switzers the Waldstetter's Sea; 
The cr^e of the Switzer'*s liberty ; 
As if the Onmipotent with his fond hand' 
Had stamp'd his seal upon this favour'd land. 
The lake like- to a cross of silver seems, 
Fed by a thousand tributary streams: 
Encased in mountains, and of various hue. 
Pearl, ruby, emerald, and sapjdiire blue. 
Steep-broken is the path which to the base 
Leads of this liquid cross; — ^full hard to trace ; 
Such ever leads to glory and to fame. 
Bugged and rude ; — ^'twill ever be the same-; 
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Dismounted now — ^their course downwaid they 

bend) 
And one by one the arduous path descend ; 
Their horses to the careful guide consignM, 
Adown the crumbling Rigi's side they wind. 
Wezner, all anxious, gives his every aid, 
Now dbeers, encourages, the timid maid. 
Where danger calls, to make the cautious tread ; 
Not without fear the lovely scene is read. 
As they whoever are bound for Grerisau, 
Down Rigi's rocky side have traversM— -know. 
Placed just below and near the sought-for prize. 
Which oft as we advance before us flies ; 
Like pleasure's cup dash'^d from the eager lip 
Just as its votary is prepare to sip. 
At the bold JEligi'^s foot arrivM at last, 
Their eyes around the waters wide diey cast ; 
The neck of land, the cottages where each 
Boasts of its garden or its field, they reach ; 
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The towering cliffs they, loddng back, bdiold ; 

Blest m itself, without or arms or gold. 

Rich Grerisau, rich in thy poverty ! 

For '*tis to this thou ow'*st that thou art free; 

In thy own rocks, thy pastures, floods, content. 

Thanking thy stars for that the gods have sent ; 

Long may these blessings, Grerisau, be thine ; 

Nor learn what 'tis with envy to repine. 

So thought De Watteville and Ver^tia too. 

As near the margin of the lake they drew. 

As now they toudhi the sparkling moimtain gem. 

In silence stand upon its very hem.^ 

De Watteville's words of doubt had not been 

lost 
On Werner's ear, oft they his mind had crossed ; 
Full glad he was the wily abbot made 
Impression leading to mistrust, well weighed 

• " Ent»mb'd upon the very hem o' the sea.** 

Timan of Athens. 
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By Weni^9 jojrful as his hopes now rose. 
Waiting the m(»nent when he might disclose 
His own suspicions, springing from what fell 
From Fra Anselmo as he bade " Farewell C^ 
Words wliisperM after he had ask^d a prayer 
For safely, " Thou of Engelberg beware.'*' 
The words emphatic hung upon his ear. 
And caution caused, tho' they could cause no 

fear, 
Save 'twas for her who had become the dieme 
Already of his heart, his waking dream. 
Cupid from her dark eye had aim'd his dart; 
Unerring, quick, it sought his inmost heart. 
Unheeded by its victim, who the pain 
Cherished ; 'twas welcome, 'twas a welcome pain 
That ask'd no antidote ; like lightning flame, 
Quick, tho' not fled so soon, the flash it came. . 
Aroimd her, near her, dwelt a nameless charm, 
Yet from the feeling sprung no soft alarm. 
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'*Twas joy to gaze in that bright eye ierene, 
The loves that in her every step were seen. 
Dark ringlets hung about her t^nples pale, 
Her paousive form a halo seemed to veil. 
So soft alie spoke as if "'twere to com^dain, 
Thus rivetting lovers gentle winding chain 
Unconscious of her gifts, youth, beauty, grace. 
Unconscious of her eloqu^ice of face. 
Werner, he thought of nothing but the bliss, 
'Mid hopes and fears Hwould be to call her his. 
Little the time that he had now to woo — 
But much asks not the lover that is true 
To see her placed in safety — troth to pli^t. 
Then by Helvetia summcm'^d to the fight. 
There are some souk which to each other turn 
By instinct, freeze, or else together bum ; 
Something there was to Werner whisperM, told. 
He would not find the heart he sought fpr 
cold; 
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That if he lov'd, he would not love in vain, 

That she he woo'^d could also love again. 

Such hearts, such eyes 'want not the aid of 

dower 
To plead, to search by embassy their power ; 
The eye a tongue has, and of pleading skill, 
(No riddle ^tis) most eloquent when still ; 
Speechless, yet full of words. Love solves its knot,^ 
In mutual language says, <^ Forget me not."" 
It was not doubt or fear, much less despair, 
That threw a gloom o^er Wemer^s pensive air. 
As by Verena, near the lake, he stood 
In silence ; no, thoughts rose that would intrude. 
Thoughts not relating to the present— past, 
But forward to the doubtful future cast. 
He and Verena^s father must be foes ; 
These the dire thoughts that in his bosom rose. 
Fate, cruel fate, aim^d here a cruel blow. 
His poisonous droplets in his cup to throw. 
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De Watteville, rallying in the tyrant's cause, 
Who breaks his word, defining honour's laws^ 
The invader who, nor bound by treaty, word. 
Like discord comes of Love to break the cord. 
So much absorbed was Werner by the tide 
Of thought that flowM, Verena by his side. 
The very theme of his dark dream there stood. 
Like water-lily bordering the flood; 
When suddai rose the sound of song, from whence 
Doubtful at first ; 'twas woman's eloquence i 
A simple, soft, playful, bewitching note, 
Seeming along the silent flood to float. 



SONG. 

1. 
My love is on the wave. 

And I am on the shore. 
The wild wind he can brave. 

Defy its loudest roar ; 
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2. 

The bark to guide he knows, 
And how the net to sjHread, 

He knows the ebbs and flows. 
Well in tihe language read. 

a 

When the sun on Rigi's side 

His rosy garment flings, 
He homeward stems the tide. 
While at his oar he sings ; 
4. 
With the sweet guitar then we 

The fleeting signal hail : 
On the Waldstetter sea, 
We know the golden sail. 
'Tis past — ^they cease ; and now tihey seek the creek, 
The spot from whence the sounds harmonious break. 
A little garden sloping to the wave. 
Which seems with murmuring, whispering voice 
to crave 
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Leave with its mirror there its form to woo, 
There to reflect its beauties and renew ; 
Path'^d out, adom'^d with many a fleeting flower, 
Which leads inviting to a trellis'd bower, 
Where winds in graceful folds the tendril vine, 
MixM with the rose, sweetbriar, and jessamine. 
From this sweet shade arose the vocal lay, 
Like that of bird singing on unseen spray. 
At length the songstress of the shade to view 
Behold discWd, as towards the bower they 

drew. 
Confess^ the vocalist ; a gentle fair. 
And by her side a youth, who,^by his air. 
With mandolin, his finger on the strings, 
Seemed to prepare to second one who sings, 

Or with beseeching eye, entreaty meet. 
To woo the bird, its ditty to repeat 
Such was at least the seeming attitude 
To those who now, though fearful, would in- 
trude. 
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Accost the busy pair, while they to greet 
The strangers now advance and offer seat^ 
While they for their intrusion tender plea, 
The magic power of song^d harmony ; 
Entreaty make that they again might, hear 
The sounds just heard so grateful to the ear. 
The yielding minstrel preludes now again, 
While the fair maid repeats the grateful strain. 
Followed again by heart and hand^s applause. 
Such as brave Uri's songs are wont to cause. 
The minstrel asks, with boon-beseeching eye, 
Werner to chaunt some mountain melody, 
Addressing him by his own well-known name, 
Helvetia never heard without acclaim. 
Werner, well vers'd in the sweet instrument. 
Surprised by name, prepares to yield assent ; 
Urg'd by Verena's eye, that silent tongue. 
Then to the strings these words obedient sung ; 
Though wont of late to sing the song of war, 
Love now alone was the ascendant star. 
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SONG. 1. 

When Cupid urchin makes his print, 

And stamps his seal upon the heart, 
He sends it finished from the mint, 

The image dwells in every part. 

2. 
The form that there is then imprest 

Sinks deep — not on the surface lies. 
This too of true love is the test, 

Which the little coinar tries. 

3. 
Should he a heart find pure and true. 

There will the image lie for ever. 
As mountain crystal clear its hue, 

Which from the rocky bed we sever. 

4. 
Does he a heart meet false and light. 

Like to the circle from the stone, 
Whioh*^,an'instant meets the sight, 

Inta the stream by idler thrown. 
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5. 

If, lady, ask you what is mine, 

'Tis constant as yon worlds of snow, 

That near the heavais with lustre shine; 
But warm as is the' earth below. 



That magic numbers oft may much imply. 

Save those who never love, who shall deny ? 

Thus fiction oft the hidden truth betrays. 

As is the season found by Luna^s phase ; 

Oft will a word, an emphasis declare. 

Will teU the welcome secret of the fair ; 

Then wonder not if Wemer'^s song should now 

Do more — ^it should prove only not a vow. 

Verena'Js eye approving, blushing cheek, 

Said much, aye more — silence we know can speak, 

Much more than they who talk in measured phrase, 

Who listen pleased, give the full meed of praise. 

Verena, who well knew to raise the scHig, 

To lead with magic tones the soul along, 
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With voice, with air, with charm, the raptur'd 

ear 
Dwells on and wishes ever to be near, 
EssayM to prove how difficult it were 
For one to shig weigh'd down with doubt and care ^ 
No sunny ray before her, how could sorrow 
Hope from the vocal muse a grace to borrow ? 
When to relieve her she at distance sees 
Her father hastening thro' the woven trees, 
Whose steps now haply sought the bower, un- 
known 
By Werner how fast winged time had flown. 
He had in search been of what might convey 
Them o'er the waters while it yet was day ; 
He now came to announce, with ready oar 
The boat was waiting for its precious store, 
Prepared for their arrival ; by whose hand 
Invisible he'd yet to understand. 
The stranger who with light guitar and strain 
Seduc'd erewhile, now hastens to explain : 
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'^ Command had reached Grerisau^s pebbly shore 

" Ere yet the night had closM of day the door, 

" And with this order from Einsidlin came 

" Two letters ; one of which bore Werner's name, 

" Another superscribed, * De Watteville' — * speed, 

'• With some directions for himself to read.^ 

So spoke the minstrel, whom henceforth well 

caU 
Ulric, in seeming haste, adding withal. 
Casting an upward eye to Pilate's head 
Reflected darkly in its silent bed : 
" 'Tis time for those who the Waldstetter sea 
" Travel, should on their paths pf waters be. 
" Beyond yon craggy steep that crowns the west, 
" Sudden and sad the sun departs to rest ; 
" Soon, soon are its gigantic shadows spread 
" O'er those who helpless then the waters tread. 
" E'en those who know it best the most will fear, 
" When dark the treacherous wave, no haven near. 
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^^ Oft as I have myself here raised the sail, 

^' My heart wiU still, when light is doubtful, quail, 

^^ As will the stoutest Switzer in their launch, 

^^ As daylight sinks they weather Brunnen branch.'" 

These warning words were not unheeded by 

De Watteville, as he raised his anxious eye 

From off the page which his mysterious guide 

Had put into his hand, who by his side 

Now stood, impatient he his task to take. 

To pilot them o^er the Waldstetter lake. 

Thus answered quick : — " Ulric, we trust to yotij 

'* Not doubting to your trust you'll prove most 

true; 
^^ Your kinsman's good advice shall have its sway, 
" Anselmo gives us counsel — we obey ; 
" Lead us but, Ulric, to a place of rest, 
'' Your name, Ansehnp's, shaU for aye be blest." 
Anselmo's wKHrds to Werner were but few. 
And to unravel others gave no clue : 
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When safe youVe seen in holy hands your charge 
And you again prepare to take the targe ; 
When as you must, nay ought, you join the 

force 
Of brave Helvetia'^s sons, be not your course 
By Zug, remember, or the pathway rue ; 
" Who writes would save— Anselmo 'tis — adieu.''' 
That to De Watteville took more time to read. 
But seem'd to ask, and justly, ready creed. 
" I have no time, no space for more— rely ; 
" Go not to Engleberg, nor heed thee why ; 
Trust one whose heart was ne'er averse to spare. 
And treachery detests as tiger's lair. 
The convent walls the envious gates unclose 
" To interest clad in cowl— the worst of foes ; 
^^ That peace your daughter seeks she will not meet 
" Unless you find for her more safe retreat. 
^^ There is a sacred home, a holy shrine, 
^^ Under Maria's wing— -let it be thine, 
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« 

" Where she may pray^ while you to warfare yield, 
" Call'^d by your sovereign'^s cause to join tihe field. 
'* Ulric will tell you where to place your gem 
^' Safe from intruding feet and stratagem ; 
" Shut in by rocks and mountains near the sky, 
" To this safe refuge with his guidance hie, 
" There near to heaven let her keep her cell ; 
" Adieu,-:-believe Anselmo — ^fare thee well I*^^ 



To save our hero from the abbof s doom. 
Who would have fain consigned him to the gloom 
Of dungeon keep, Anselmo had to meet 
The mandate of a t3nrant, to defeat. 
This impulse, urgM him further to extend 
His aid, the sweet Verena to befriend ; 
This made him send his private messenger, 
De Watteville and his daughter to deter 
From seeking Engleberg"'s monastic aid,* 
Where falsehood, in disguise^ would meet the maid ; 
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To urge some shelter, where, in safe repose, 
She might lie hid ^till past the battlers throes ; 
Werner to save from the assassin's knife. 
Preserve by Heaven fcwc a more glorious strife. 



And now behold them on the waters deep, 
Seeming as still as if they were asleep ; 
Bidding to Grerisau a last adieu, 
That little wave-fencM spot to Freedom true, 
Covered by tow'^ring Rigi'^s rocky shield. 
Rich in its poverty, by virtue steePd* 
Beneath her frowning rocks their way they steal, 
Breaking the mirror wave with lisping keel, 
Dipping in measurM time the dripping oar. 
Their pathway marked out by the waters hoar: 
Werner reposing by Verena'^s side. 
They glide adown Waldstetter^s waters wide ; 
Responding to his heart his gladdening eye, 
While heard Verena but the gentle sigh, . 
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Which seemM to silent say, " What greater bliss 
^^ On earth can mortal fed than mine, — than this ? 
^^ Would we could float for ever cm this stream, 
^^ Pass but this life away in such a dream ! 
^^ But no, the waves of time must onward float, 
" And we be carried on them like the boat ; 
^^ The storm comes on, tempestuous waves arise, 
" While darkening clouds deface the changing 

skies.'" 
Thus pen^ve thought she as, now unexcell'^d, 
The woods behind, the rocks before her swelled. 
On every side shut in, save by the rock or steep 
Which sudden seemed to start from out the de^. 
The waters on these fairy scenes encroach, 
Inviting and repelling tiheir approach. 
So that scarce Nature yields a landing-place 
To those who seek her lovely form to trace. 
Our travellers had entered Brunnen^s Bay, 
Where was seen jutting out, as if the ray 
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Of the bright sun to court, in single pride, 
A rock, near insulated by the tide, 
Springing at once to heaven, as if the earth 
It scorned, and would deny so low a birth, 
The sight of which at once seemed to inspire 
Each man who held an oar with rising fire : 
Each oar^s at rest, and still is every limb, 
Their voices join in an accordant h3rmn : 
Of Tell they sing, redressor of their wrong ; 
To their own mountain strain they raise the song. 



SONG. 

(Rams des Vachea.) 



Switzers, hear, Helvetia calls ! 
Echoed thro^ her rocky falls. 
Come! come! comel come! 
Arm, arm to meet liie foe ! 
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Lake and fountain, 
Glen and mountain, 
The vallies reply 

To the war-cry. 

* 

The stream shall run red, 
Runlets choak with the dead; 
The winds they shall wail. 
The foemen turn pale ; 
When we pour from the rock. 
Resistless the shock ; 
OJi, who shall excel 
In the battle, brave Tell ? 
Arm, arm to meet the foe ! 



2. 

Hunter, whose heart is never cold, 
With sinew knit in iron mould. 

Come! come! come! come! 

Arm, arm to meet the foe ! 
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Leave, leave thy snow pillow 
For war's heaving billow, 
Telling sad tale 
As it rolls thro\ the dale ; 
Of war the loud note 
O'er hill, lake, shall float ; 
Shall mix with the shriek 
Of the bird with red beak. 
With the lance and the bow. 
Falling rock, the proud foe 
Let ue seek to repel. 
Led on by brave Tell. 
Arm i arm to meet the foe, &c. 



This song of Freedom broke on Werner's ear, 
While, lost in thought his eye fixed on the clear 
Blue waters which their floating house sur- 
round, 
Helped by a silence awful as profound. 
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Fate-seated in the gliding bark by her, 

Whom of all womankind he did prefer. 

The boat it seem'd a moving paradise, 

Or a new world at least above all price. 

Care seem'^d to leave them with the lessening land, 

From the glad moments that they left the strand 

To have smik, as ^twere, in the transparent wave, 

Heavens beauteous mirror — retrospection'^s grave ; 

All things according with the sky ser^ie. 

Well suited to the sweet but pensive mien 

Of her in whose dark eyes he lovM to gaze. 

As doth the wave in dwelling on the phase 

Of Cynthia, joyous when she looks upon 

The wooing waves, dark, sad, when she is gone, 

« 

When Luna clouded, or in fickle mood. 

Flirts with the mountain, and forsakes the flood, 



From this sweet dream recall^ by Patriot song 
The charm is broken, darker visions throng ; 



4< 
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The future now, dedf d in its chequered garls 
Mingling the past and presait, throws a barb. 
Which rankling with it brings her embryo hour, 
The ills, the o£Fspring of the lust of power. 
^^ Of man, ambiticm, thou fell curse and foe, 



^^ Thou mak'^st of this sweet earth a hell of woe! 
Hell who laughs at thy pranks, her fiends at man, 
In ominous mirth, clan martialling Against 

clan; 
When to advance thy aim, thy tyranny, 

^^ Thou stain'^st the groaning earth with purple dye."" 

With these reflections others were combinM, 

As little grateful to the passive mind 

Of Werner ; soon the trump of war must part 

Him from the form thus imag'^d on his heart; 

De Watteville too ; that cruel fate^s decree 

Should make Verena^s sire his enemy ! 

Verena placM in sacred, safe retreat. 

They part, — ^where, when, and how again to meet? 



« 



I 
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While Werner thus with darkling clouds o'ercast, 
Trembled on that to come— dwelt on the past. 
Rose other feelings from the patriot strain 
Which unpremeditated rose; the pain 
Not less Ver«m felt, as now her ear 
She lent to song, and now a silent tear. 
Werner, as if to shake from the sweet stem. 
Or to, at least, arrest the precious gem, 
With voice imperious bad the song to cease, 
That thus had on the tranquil sea of peace 
Its surface stirrM; consigning to the grave 
The charms reflected on its mirror wave. 
Then seizing with his hand the lute which hung 
Round Ulricas neck, there by a ribbon strung, 
With bending gesture seeming to entreat. 
He placM it in the hands, and at the feet 
Himself of her he seeks a strain more meet 
To the fair scene around, a lightsome tune. 
Like those are heard beneath Venetian moon, 
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When floating on the Grondola just dips, 
In cadence suited to the lover^s lips. 
Now half resisting, now among the strings, 
Her talking fingers gently fleet she flmgs, 
Pensive prepares her air, her voice, and sings. 
While in the act * three harmonies combine ; 
Her voice, her manner, aspect all divine. 

SONG. 1. 

That it should be of love the doom. 
For such a little space to bloom ! 

Then like the flower. 
While blossoming to find a tomb, 

So fleet its hour ! 

2. 

Like to thee, little fluttering fly. 

With painted wing that passes by, 

• It was said by Putland, one of our ancient poets, of 
Lady Jane Grey, that when she " composed her hands to 
play, and her voice to sing, that the act was accompanied 
with such a sweetness of countenance, that three harmonies 
combined. 
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Gamboling like the fay ; 
Or like to that thou ow^st thy dye, 
Thy winglets gay. 



a 

Sweet is the hour, alas! though fleet, 
When with wild wing the air you beat, 

, In Paphian grove. 
When you your blushing cupid meet, 
And with him rove. 



4. 
Love fades too soon, like its own rose. 
Beset by thousand nameless woes. 

Which when we sever. 
Thinking to meet again, oppose, 

Alas, for ever ! 
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PART THE FOURTH. 



Night'^s shades now tliickeii''d fast and darker grew. 
Save where the moon serene her pale light threw. 
Now the dark scene relighting with her ray. 
Shedding her silver o^er their watery way ; 
And now her lamp shines oVr Fluelen^s head ; 
They hail the welcome, seek her sheltering bed, 
Make for her port with XJlric for their guide, 
For the shore once more leave Waldstetter^s tide, 
There seek repose Uke to the drooping flower. 
Wooing again the influence of the hour. 



Too much of incident her life, of late. 
Had markM Verena^s hours, in hours seemM fate 
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So wrought Verena^s mind, sleep^s honied dews 
Her throbbing temples busy thoughts refuse* 
To part from those we love, oh ! His a deed 
At any time must cause the heart to bleed, 
E'en when we hope in health, in joy, to meet 
Again, how linger we ; how slow retreat ; 
Then palm firom palm unwillingly we break. 
As if they spoke — ^had something still to speak. 
No wonder then Verena on the hour 
Should dwell, when thus it seemed to her to lowV 
With dark forebodings, when her heart . must 

swell. 
Her tongue must falter the sad word — Farewell ; 
Those two whom most she lov'd, not less than life, 
That they so soon must meet in battle strife ; 
Formed to be friends, yet such their cruel lot. 
No sooner tied a more than Grordian knot. 
Than war, fell war, with its insatiate sword. 
Uplifts her blade — and severM is the cord. 
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Thoughts such as these, as silent and as fast 
As northern meteors, when the streams are cast, 
Succeed each other, claiming all the sky. 
Till 'fore the morning the night-shadows fly. 
Thus felt Verena from her bed, when pale 
From sleepless couch, she springs again to hail 
Him on whom rests our being's doom, oiu* all ; 
On whom, when sad, in vain we never call ; 
That which all those who pray have felt — ^that balm. 
That knows the heart of agony to calm, 
Which the mind soaring finds, that panoply 
Which gives a shelter e'en to misery. 



Past are her orisons, as disappear 

Ill-omened shades at sound of Chanticleer; 

A tranquil bliss now brightens all their way. 
As they proceed beneath the cheerful ray 

Of Phoebus brightning through his varying beam, 

Beneath which springs up the elastic dream 
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Of day, quick through the heart of those are 

Sending the stream of life, and of the sad - 
Drying the tear, relighting the dull eye. 
And checking, for a time at least, the sigh. 



Such influence Werner and Verena felt. 
As now with rapture chained tongue they dwelt 
Upon the Reuss^ wild waters as they fall, 
And on the Genius of the ravine call. 
Rocks piled on rocks which nought but wings can 

scale. 
Or the fleet dweller of the mountain vale. 
Upon a precipice both rough and rude. 
Its very edge, Verena, Werner, stood ; 
A bending pine hung o^er the rugged steep. 
The rocks down which the hanging lichens creep, 
Their prop adorning whilst enfolding there, 
It seemed to travellers to say, " Beware.**' 
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Nor lost on Werner who Verena^s tread, 
Fearless himself, beheld with more than dread, 
As trusting to the pine trunk, she the scene 
Scan'*d, the deep chasm in its wildest mien; 
As bending o^er the torrent'*s bed to hear 
Its loudest voice—perhaps to drop a tear ; 
Unconscious, heedless of the ready arm 
Prepared to snatch her e^en from fancied harm. 
As thus absorbed she views the rushing wave 
Dart foaming, noisy, like man to his grave. 
Dwells tranced, upon the waters as they dash 
Adown the steep, to all else deaf, the crash 
She hears not of the pine, the treacherous 

tree, 
Sport of the elements and timers decree. 
Which none knows to withstand, which from its 

throne, 
Where long it had borne sway, majestic, lone, 
Threaten'*d to topple down the noisy road, 
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When with an eager eye and wakeful ear, 
The ready Werner in his love-bom fear, 
Froni the deep gulf which now with gloomy roar, 
Calls for its prey from out its inmost shore, 
SnatchM the sweet fair one from the falling branch 
Which, severed now, the leaping waters launch 
With roar redoubled, down the flood, the voice 
The while, of Spirits in the abyss rejoice. 
Calling, unsated, from the deepmost flood, 
Himgry and clamorous, " for food, more food !'*''* 



A second time thus Werner threw aside 
Death's dart, just as it would have drank the tide 
Of that pure current fed as fair a shrine 
As might have passM, though earthly, for divine. 
Her form so light it seem'd the air to tread, 
Like to the summer fly its wings first spread, 
As now she sprung from Werner's fond embrace, 
As the soft blush crept o'er her beaming face. 
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Or, vanishing again, now left her pale, 
And told unhid, welcome, hut silent tale. 
Werner first felt that come what will, hetide 
Or peace or pain, his life hung on the tide ; 
Werner felt that lifer's course would cease to run, 
DeprivM of her in whom he liv'd — his sun ; 
That sun which, when its rays to shine should 

cease. 
The current of his heart must stop — ^must freeze. 
Nay, more ; he felt minutes of time like this 
He now enjoyMj were centuries of bliss. 
He liv^d — was bom again — ^'twas paradise ! 
Life was 'till now a gift of little price f 
To taste such happiness was to begin 
To live, without the penalty of sin : 
Moments like these were sent to us to show 
Rather what man had lost from sin — ^below. 
We feel they are than rubies far more sweet; 
But like the rainbow momentary, fleet. 
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The hour was come when from Verena's tongue. 
Told was the secret of her heart, where hung 
The destiny which Werner was to learn. 
" Verena lov'd — ^yes ; did his love return ! "" 



Scarce had escaped the ^ret of the breast, 
Scarce by the cheeks now rising blush confest, 
Scarce had it been in murmuring tone avow'd, 
The secret whispered under the lone shroud 
Of solitude — ^the mutual vow scarce sworn — 
The rocks invoked — ^the mountain peak wild — ^lom ; 
As lasting as her snows, like it as pure, 
And, like the granite, ever to endiure. 
When Ulricas voice came sudden on the wing 
Of mountain echo, knows so well to sing 
The challenge of the lip — and now the sound 
Of hoofs are heard from not far distant ground. 
While thus Verena, Werner commune held 
Of heart, with love reciprocal that swelled. 
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Seizing the precious minutes as they passed. 
As if each fleeting minute was the last 
Given to the tongue to utter, to the sigh 
To number, answer'*d by true sympathy ; 
Not e'*en suppressed by rock or chilling snow. 
What of the little Grod can stop the glow ? 

The foot-fall note which through the valley flew, 

? 

Nearer and nem^r to the listener grew. 
And sudden now, as if from painted scene. 
Where mountains vallies form the mimic screen, 
De Watteville — ^Ulric* break — as from the deck 
The wary seaman kens the little speck 
That from the horizon springs, like to the eye 
In size and shape, yet Ug with destiny ; 
To reef the mizen sheet*— ^to slacken «ail 
He gives (be word, then waits the coming gale. 
So Ulric^ looking on the stormy peak. 
Around whose ghostly head the snow-clouds 
break, 

e12 
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Hails omens on the mountains, in the sky, 

Ne^er-failing tokens that a storm is nigh. 

The misty vale ippears a shoreless sea, 

Level and white, and desolate, yet free 

From every stirring wind, while, here and there. 

Far, far above, crags, pinnacles appear 

Like some lone isle, where, save monotonous bird. 

No cheering sound from year to year is heard. 

Save screaming sea-bird nothing wings its way ^ 

Where oar ne'er woos the solitary bay. 



While thus apparelled was the world below. 
In higher realms still stoled the steeps with snow. 
As Ub*ic gazed upon the still profound 
Upwards, low muttering murmurs crept around : 
The startled guide proclaim^ by pallid hue. 
That he the boding signal too well knew ; 
While now he pointed to a chalet shed, 
And to its rocky, shelter'^d covert led. 



Ik 
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^High o^er their heads a white and moving 

wave 
To all seemed now to threaten speedy grave, 
With maw remorseless and with havoc dire. 
To mock all efforts to escape its ire : 
Where'er it moved 'twas seen all to inter, 
One whiten'd mass, one mighty sepulchre ; 
At its approach the lofty pines are bent 
Low to the earth — or snapt — ^the rocks are rent, 
Leave their firm base, rebeUowing, bounding far. 
Joining their forces to the Lauwine war. 



. Stopped sudden by a kind but hidden land. 
The moving mass, as by enchanter's wand. 
Is seen above, — a huge but anchored heap,^ — 
Its course impeded by a wood-crown'd steep. 
Like to some angry giant chained by Sleep. 
Beneath the rock the goatherd's dwelling stood. 
And gave them shelter in this hour so rude. 
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Checked in its course, and changM — themighty mass 

By the affrighted now is seen to pass 

Below, where late they stood ; — each vestige, trace 

Of pathway hid 'neath the white pall, — the place 

Where late they stood in doubt, to hesitate : 

Thus snatchM miraculous by the hand of Fate f — 

'^ For what am I reserved — for what strange doom, 

'^ Thus again rescued from impending tomb ? 

'* Whatever it be, betide me joy or woe, 

" At least to Heaven my prayers, my thanks I 

owe ?'* 
Thus saying with eye uplift, on bended knee 
Yerena prayed — ^fervent— but silently; 
And now, as rising, hushM seem every fear 
Within her peerless bosom— -yet a tear 
Was seen to spring from out its precious cell, 
By Wemer'^s busy hand caught as it fell, 
KissM off as soon, and answered eloquent 
By one from a responsive fountain sent. 
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Pleading it spoke the language of the mind. 
No earthly particle-«-by love refined. 
Werner watched close the eye^s seraphic beani, 
And read, and trembled as he read its theme, 
As he sought searching the celestial ray 
Whidi looked perspective to the coming day. 



The mist which had enveil^d in levelling fold 
All save the mountain tops, was now unrollM, 
And curling upward to the mountain head 
The vapours which so late had for their bed 
The valley chosen, now disperse or die. 
Withdrawn the curtain they the walls descry 
Of hallowed pile, gracing its mountain bed 
Below, o^er. which a coloured veil was shed: 
A splendid bow of promise round it flung 
Its hues, as upwards from the rock it sprung; 
For its base taking here the house of prayer, 
As if to Heaven it were resplendent stair 
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By which to climb to the star-gemmed dome; 
A covenant to call the wanderer home. 
Thus the imwearied miner will explore. 
Delving the earth, thread the dork caves for ore; 
Guided by hope toil en from day to day, 
^Mid darkness working deeper down his way. 
Though often cheated, find at last the vein : 
So hailed Verena Mary^s holy fane 

Ulric first hailed and pointed to the abode. 
With prating finger marking out the road ; 
Welcome as prophet when with wielded rod, 
He struck the welling rock — -this House of God ! 
Thus torn from home the dove reseeks her cot, 
Thus fix^d Verena on the promised spot. 
There dwelt her thoughts— her hopes ascend above. 
Winging their flight like to the bird of love. 
For this she lookM as to her only prop, 
As to the heart returns its ruddy drop. 
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Deep, still abrupt their path — ^they sink to rifse, 
To kindred claim with brighter, purer skies. 
£ag^ she kens the now approaching pile 
Near which e^en Autumn wears of Spring the smile, 
Where drifting snows yield to the genial heat 
Of wood embosoming this calm retreat. 
That loves its ivied walls unbroke to trace, 
In the still lake to see its mirrorM face. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 



On Egeri's Lake 'twas silence all around, 
The crags above while Darkness sits profound ; 
The Lammergeyer on his rocky bed 
Has cWd his pinions, hangs his gory head. 
Wearied his wing with soaring all the day. 
He silent droops beside his mangled prey ; — 
The famishM wolf alone prowls through the glen, 
Forsaking, as the night comes on, his den ; 
His eye exulting with projAetic glare. 
As if preparing for the morrow's fare. 



''Tis silence all save where the watchfire pale 
Welcomes with kisses warm the fitful gale. 
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Casting a gleam upon the ruddy hand 
Of him who feeds it— and the warrior band 
Who stretchM around it sleep— yet grasp the brand, 
Stout in their dreams, — ^preparing for the blow 
At once may meet and backward drive the foe. 
Their past forbearance which may soon redeem. 
Their hope by day— ^by night their constant theme. 



Who is'^t apart stands on the mountain side? 
Who is \?— who should it be ?— Helvetia's pride, 
Who leaning on his spear with searching eye 
Looks heav^ward to the starry canopy, 
With beating heart who woos pale Luna's light ; 
Ardent. and sad at once he chides the night. 
What cares distracting, harrowing, seem to swell 
His breast, and claim possession of the cell 
Of thought !— from mantle dark bursting a ray 
From Luna's orb is sparkling seen to play 
Upon an armlet bright which seems to speak, 
Which now with drooping head his fond lips seek. 
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How sweet to look the precious pledge upon^ 

That which Verena^s fingers had put on 

The valiant arm stretched out to save her life, 

That arm now nervM to meet the morrow's strife ; 

That which but waited but the morrow'^s dawn ; 

And now again the night star's beam withdrawn ! 

Blame not the warrior if one forward tear 

The lustre, for a moment, of his spear 

Should dim ; — It will not leave a stain ; 

The heart — ^the steel— €tre soon themselves again. 

Think not a tear can blunt the foeman's dart ; 

The bravest often is the tenderest heart. 

But see ! aloft he raises in the air 

His lance — and calls his conu*ades to prepare. 

THE BATTLE ! ! ! 

All was darkness save the light 
Which beamed from the many torches bright, 
When Leopold left Zug's sheltering wall, 
And his troops started forth at the martial call. 
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In hopes to reach Egeri^s winding lake 
With his phalanx before the morning brake. 
Tyrant ! not yet hast thou felt what a charm 
Rests in the targe of a freeman's arm 
Weapon^d to guard his native glen, 

V 

When he wars in the cause of those that are 

free, 
When he rushes to meet the proud enemy," 

When he wars with the Austrian men. 
But Leopold thought not of ought in his pride. 
And little he fear'd for the battle tide, 
WeU pleasM at the sound of the horse^s prance, 
Rejoiced at the sight of the glittering lance. 
As it converse held with the torch and plume. 
Of the warrior'^s helm which the flames illume. 
The feathers that wav^d in the midnight breeze, 
Or the light as it playM o'er the fading trees. 
More pleased was he at the bright cuirass. 

Or the neighing steed as he champM the bit. 

F 5 
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Then he thought he already had passM the pass. 

And his soul at the thought was fiercely lit, 
As mounted they leave the city still, 
Silently, slowly, move round the hill. 
Little think'^st thou, O King ! what thou hast to 

stem; 
How shakes on thy brow thy diadem ! 



And now as they move on, three and three, 
The horsemen first, then the infantry, 
With the lips all closed, from the tongue not a word, 
Harmless and quiet the scahbarded sword, 
It seemed like a dream its imagery. 
Formed by some Fay'^s wild witchery ; 
Such as the golden poets sing. 
When the fancy is gone a wandering ; 
But, no !— ah ! no ! — It was no such thing ! 
And yet 'tis true there are none that prowl 
At such an hour, save the wolf and owl ; 
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For these may be urged a plea, that they 
Are by hunger driven in search of prey ; 
But where is the plea for man ?— Aye, none ; 
Who should close his eyes with the sinking sun. 



Behold ye yon planet, behold ye yon star. 
They tfS« i„ U,* brigh«e» «,d «l»ce .fc ! 
How tranquil these distant worlds they move, 
As if while they mov^ , they circled in love ! . 
And so was man of ^erst, till Cain 
PlacM on his forehead a bloody stain ; 
Such was man with a stainless brow ; 
Think of him then, and behold him now ! 



Silent and dark their torches out. 
The squadrons they now pursue their rout, 
Moving like so many shadows dark. 
Save when the horse-hoof emits a spark, 
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Shedding a momentary gleam 

Here and there on the sidelong stream. 

Bold and fearless in their strength, 

As they now move on in measureless length ; 

Stealing along in battle array 

To surprise the foe at the break of day. 

But for the sound of the rushing flow, 

The sound heard hollow and hoarse below. 

That a torrent was there they would not know ; 

Gloomy and hoarse, like to a knell, — 

Like the river that winds its course through hell ! 

But think not thus the foe to surprise ; 

Freedom boasts of her hundred eyes, 

Who strong in her few' only slavery fears. 

Watching for aye with her hundred ears. 

Guards her own hills, nor slumbers nor sleeps, 

Her mountain pass undaunted keeps. 

Nor guarded by earth alone, the air 
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Pays homage to the wing'^d messenger 

Who flies to warn Freedom of Tyranny's lair ; 

Earth, air, and water stand centinel 

To the breasts that bum with Freedom's swell 

Know, Leopold, know, while the life-blood flows, 

The mountain air is the air of thy foes. 

The feathered shaft,* as if 'twas decreed 

In judgment, — to mark the tyrant deed, — 

Has seal'd thy doom — such is Heaven's decree ! 

Thy fell intent made known to the free ; 



* On the 14th of November 1315, when Leopold of Aus- 
tria attacked the post of Art, on the side of the Lake, which 
he was obliged to do before he could hope to penetrate by 
the defile of Morgarten to Schwytz, Henri de Hunenburg 
shot an arrow from the walls of the city, which was found 
hear the tower of Ruffi, one thousand paces from Art. To 
the arrow was attached a billet, warning the Swiss of the 
intention of the Austrians to pass into their country by the 
defile of Morgarten, the words when translated literally, ran 
thus : — " Occupy the defiles of Morgarten on the morning of 
the vigils of Saint Otmar," 
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The valiant few who have sworn to die. 
Or drive from their mountains the enemy ! 



^Twas scarcely morning in the sky, 

The peak in purple livery 

Scarce clad, when half hid in cloud, 

A dim and half bedarken^d mass. 
The steel clad foe were seen to crowd, 
Of their glittering helms, of their numbers 
proud. 

All eager to reach the narrow pass. 
And now as o^er the hills the light 

Spreads, chasing darkness to her den, 

Each narrow defile seems full of men, 
All arm'^d and eager for the fight, 
So thick appear'^d their spears, so bright, 

As serpent like they wind the glen. 
Ah ! look to the crags above you in air, 
No foemen you see, yet the foemen are there, 
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And many an eye, and many an arm, ^ 
All gifted too with a magic charm ; 
Then pause if wise, no further advance. 
Or you meet the freemen'^s invincible lance ; 
Then pause ere you enter yon narrow defile 
That now leads you on to your fate with a smile. 
Narrow the path \wixt the rock and the flood. 

Swelled with prophetic ire its wave,® 
Its bank with the fallen will surely be strewM ; 

Its watiers will prove a grave. 
Never yet rose its waves thus sudden but gloom 
It boded, and sorrow — ^to many, a tomb. 
What is it which hovers in air so high, 
From which e^en the rock-birds are seen to fly ? 

Some thunderbolt sent from heaven by Him, 
''Mid clouds of brightest rays for his throne, 

Who sits above us awfiil and dim, 
Who is, was, and shall be — ^himself, and alc»ie. 
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Is it that earth shakes beneath his step ? 

That rocks from their beds thus are seen to 

leap? 
Be the cause what it may,' the rock you see 
Was mov'*d from its cloudy bed by. the free ; 
The foe who have staked their all on the dye, 
ResolvM or on Death or <m Liberty ! 



The sound above from the crag where it falls 
The foe as he raises his quailed eye appals ; 
Palsied he sinks ere he feels the blow, 
That crushing approaches th& fated foe. 

A dusty shower, a niisty veil. 
Awhile in its strength hide the moving rock 
Which now springs forward with echoing shock, 

Enough each listener'*s cheek to pale. 
Like smoke from the mouth of the culverin. 
When its tongue speaks with awful din, 
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Bounding like tiger who springs on his prey, 
Behold it as now it makes its dread way ; 
From the jutting crag as it awful bounds, 
As through the lone caves it re-echoing sounds, 

As in fragments it splits with each other that vie, 
Which soonest shall deal the deadly blow. 
Shall crush the victim that trembles below. 

As he vainly uplifts the beseeching eye. 
Now rolling rapidly, now again sounding. 
And now thro^ the valley with horror resounding. 
It comes likes a falling house^s crush. 
The horse and its rider sweeps in the rush ; 
To its fatal bellowing adding the shriek 
Of the proud enemy as their ranks now break. 
The sullied wave's surface which better loves peace 
Asks whenman'*s bloodshed and madness shall cease? 



Stout De Montfort who led on the van. 
Saw fate hovering o'er his clan. 
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Yet no time to warn them by sign or by word ; 
The Qiailed warriors he led on in pride, 
Horse, horsemen, were swept away bom his side 
Ere he could lift the waving sword. 
Each eye is now uplift , each head 

Anxious to find the hidden foe. 
But seeks in vain the mountain head; 
Then faint each steel clad limb with dread 

Again when from beneath the snow, 
Tom from their craggy beds asunder. 
Rocks again are heard to thuilder. 

Threatening destruction to all below. 
And now they divide in their awful course. 
Gathering as falling to earth new force; 

" Save us from Heaven'*s artillery!^ 
Each soldier cries as he stoops on his steed. 
As dashed to the earth the smitten bleed, 
As frils the cowPd monk while tdlling his bead ; 

" Oh ! whither, oh ! where shall we fly ?'' 
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Ih vain, proud warrior, thy plumy helm^ 
Thy corselet vain, — ^vain thy Stirian steel 
Wont with its keen edge blows to deal ; 

Thyself and thy squadrons the rocks overwhelm. 
Useless thy targe and vain thy shield, 
Thy fate by Heaven already sealed, 

Dinted thy bright cuirass ; 
Its orbed mirror reflecting around. 
Scenes might the bravest hearts astoimd ; 

The deep wave here, — ^there the fell morass, 
As it paints on its surface the bleeding ground. 



Ah ! turn if it please ye, but say can ye close 
Your eye, the gathering cloud-storm near. 
Then spurn the foeman^s portended spear. 

Their bearer'*s arm, the rushing foes ? 

The veteran's skill — ^youth's valour is there. 



And how the mist dispersed, of light 
A sudden gleam betrays the bdght, 
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Where rest escarp'd, — far cxff and high. 
They ken the deadly enemy, 
Each with his lever preparing again 
For work more meet for giants than men, 
All strong m their own gigantic power. 
Threatening another granite shower. 



What means that shout from yon ruined tower, 

That tower now seen alcme to stand. 
But now sends forth the chosen flower. 

The youth of Helvetia ?— See yon band 

Fierce— rushing down with halbert brand ; 
Like a moving wedge it holds its course. 

Bears downward bn the quailing foe, 
Driving onwards with deadly force. 

Like arrow from the unerring bow. 
At Schomen'^s wall, as if from the earth. 

They spring to life armed at Heaven^s call. 

Resolved to quell the foe or fall. 
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As if of the ground a sudden birth. 
But who is he with forward spear^ 
Towards whom the eye is seen to peer. 
Whose grey beard sweeps his manly 
breast. 

With eye of fire and iron form, 

Such as might stem the battle storm ? 
The chosen chief of all confest ; 
Know^st thou not Rodolph Reding ? — He 
Who leads them on to their high destiny, 
With heavy arm but costume light, 
AU ardent for battle, scorning flight. 
In their own dauntless panoply dight. 
Already before them the squadrons break, 
Divide and fly — ^for safety seek — 
Back now they fall upon their own. 

Trampled down ^neath the horses^ hoof. 

Each leader astounded stands aloof. 
In vain their cry, beseeching moan. 
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The Austrian eagle no mofe to flout 
The air is seen, — all, all is rout. 
Broken the helmed warrior rank. 
Pressed sudden thus in front and flank 
They fall to the ground like wheaten ear, 
''Neath the Waldstetter mace and spear; 
Or plunging now with dire despair. 
They find in Egeri^s reddening wave 
- Colder, but not less certain grave. 
Like wolves caught in the hunter^s snare. 

And now to escape fn^n the iron shower, 
Which well might make the bravest cower. 
On his charger Gand(dpho with rowel deep, 
Calls on his comrades — ^flies o^er a heap 
Of dead and dying thickly strew'^d. 
Destined to feed the eaglet brood. 
And now each man who his horse can sit 
Spurs on with a loosened rein and bit. 
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Eager reseeking the trodden way 

Which he dauntless took at the break of day. 



Then Lunenburgh shouted — "treachery! — 
guile !^ 
His falchion points back from the narrow defile, 
The pennons wont the sky to flout, 

Droop in despite of their eagle wing ; 
The war-horse affiighted tells that a rout 
Is near, — while above from the heights a shout 

Is heard o^er the hills, the vales to ring ; 
From the rear it comes,— jfrom yon ruitfd 

tower 
Whence the freemen one dark column pour, 
Like a cloud-shade when passing the mountain 
side, 
O'^er the wild heather sweeping amain. 
Darkening as passing the golden grain. 
As it rolls fleet along its side. 
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'Tis the band of the Foresters led on by Tell ! 
The war cry of freemen — ^the serfs dread knell ! 
" Back ! — back !^ is the word — " retreat ! — re- 
treat T 
^^ On — ^the rushing foe and his lance to meet i 

" Those spears,*" cries Samen, " we must sever !*" 
Scarce the sound from his lips had tnxike. 
When his casket was crushed for ever; 
The glow of his angry cheek was blench'^d. 
The spark of his eye which shone bright wais 
quenchM, 
To bum in the fight again never! 
As if Hwas a signal sad, the eye 
Became appalled at the enemy,^ 
Alternative was not except to fly, 
Zug ! Zug ! was the universal cry. 
While banners and swords speak tremulously. 
Such armed knights were never seen. 
Beavers indosii^ a craven mien. 
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The splash, shriek, and shout, are heard all 

around. 
Heard to the lakers dark depths profound ; 
Egeri opens the maw of her tomb. 
As quickly cWd again o^er thdr doom ; 
The prayers of the warrior Shepherds are heard 
Which in Heaven'^s own book had been register'^d. 
In vain De Thun cries, " On to the charge f'^ 
Nor sword nor helm can resist the targe 
By the Freemen borne on Egeri's shore,— 
Casques broken in twain, plumes painted with 

gore 
By the valiant foe beat^^ back,-*the wave 

Sweeps the ranks of the foe to the sanguine 
water ; — 
Where winds the track, hangs o'*er the dark grave 

Are heard the sounds of an hecatomb slaughter. 
Each mountain, each peak, with the sound now rang, 
With the fuge of flight, and the trumpet^s clang. 
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And now inclosed <m every side, 

Rocks in the van, foes in the rear 

Of the halberted mountaineer ; 
No refuge save the remorseless tide, 

itlight could not now be ranked with fear; 
But flight seem'd now denied — 
Small time for those thus sudden caught, 
For soldier council or for thought— 

An efibrt must be made ; 
Hemmed in or felled by the Switzer's mace. 
Whose blows fell thick, — ^for flight no space, — 
Leopold lifts his blade ! 

On, on, for Zuric,^ he cries, "nor quail 

Though forests of spears your eyes shall hail, 
" Ne^er let your lips be blench'^d or pale ; 
" We in our turn must now assail, 
" Or be our lot or weal or wail.'' 
Ah, Hapsburgh, 'tis vain 'gainst yonlbrest of steel ; 
" Ah, think not thy mandate, tho' bold, can pierce; 
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As well might the icdberg yield to the keel 

^^ As pass through yoa serried phalanx fieree ; 
^^ Think not, liege monarch, such trial to make, 
^^ As well thixik to force a path through the lake.^ 
So spoke brave K jfaur^, but spoke in vain ; 
For see, the squadr<»i charges again, 
Thro^ iron, thro' death, o^er a bridge of the slain 

Of their own, like fiends of Hell- 
Naught could their despwate furj restraki ; 

Like shaken fruit from the tree thej fell ; 
But vain — foir the crested only bleed. 
Trodden down 'neath the feet of the flying steed ! 
Oh, never was seen such a sight before, 
Their fetlocks dyM wi^ their own red g€H% ! 
The foe have ta''en root in the earth like their 

oak. 
Defying the storm, by the tempest ne'^er broke ! 
Their banners trod down, yet the diadem 
A panoply found in its guard,— ^ 

G*2 
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As yet undinted the regal mail, 
Though the fame of its wearer for ever was 
marred! 

For see, now he flies with terror pale ! 
Vain the Waldstetter arm to stem I 
The hollow blades of the horsemai yield 
'Neath the clubs which the men of Uri 

wield. 
The cleaved helms ring and fly ; 
Fast as the water meets the cogged wheel, 
Their blows now tell as they bending reel. 

As they roll to the earth in their agony. 



'Mid those on foot maintain'^d the fight 
Some still were seen in armour dight, 

Contending still, tho' fled, the most 
Had followed in the despot's track. 
With face towards the foe turned back. 

Of what they were at mom the ghost ! 
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Heedless they rode, though o^er their own, 

Trampling their own dismounted men, 

Behind advaucing in the glen. 
Deaf to their brothers^ dying groan, — 
As now beneath the remorseless feet 
Of horsemen they their death wounds meet. 
As their armed shadows now retreat. 

Spears making for them bloody room ; 
As if some demon was behind, 
Some demon spirit of the wind, 
Had paralysed the mighty mind. 

And pointed, awful, to the tomb ! 

Some glittering helms and hawberk mail 
Still kept their station in the vale. 

Urging the broken infantry ; 
While some are victims to pale fear. 
Others hold fast the dinted spear, 

Rallying those that flee. 
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And now « knight fircmi head to heel 
Armed, driyes towards the ravine fierce, 
With weapon lowered as if to jneroe 
The ranks of those whose hearts were steel ; 
Like to the Meriin stripped of hood. 

Cleaving thro^ the air his way, 
That thinks but only of his food. 

And darts upon his prey. 
Warrior ! not less than eagles they 
You seek in all your pride ; 
Though thy brave steed obey thee well, 
0'*er the foe hangs a fateful ^11 :->— 
Then, warrior ! cease thus bold to ride, 
Spare, spare thy spur, thy charger's side ; 
Is it despair or revengeful ire 

T'hat guides thy slackenM rein ? 
Thy eye proclaims 'tis of vengeancfe the 
fire. 

Rising high like thy courser's mane ;— 
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""Tis not against the foe thy arm 

Is raisM, that thus thou rid^st so fierce ; 
One of thine own thou seek'st to harm, — 

De Watteville 'tis thy sword would pierce. 
But heed it not ; — while Werner is near 
Nothing hast thou frcnn Gandolpho to fear,-^ 
When near the shepherd Freeman's arm, 
De Watteville, thou never shalt come to harm. 
" Wretch," cries Gandolpho, " take thy meed,"— 
As now toward De Watteville he spurs widi speed, 
" This — this take for thy treacherous part, 
" This— this, false traitor to thy heart T 



.* As thus the threatening sentence hung 

Upon the fierce Gandolpho's tongue. 

His lance uplift would to the rock 

Have fix'd brave De Watteville, had not die shock 

Been driven aside by the watchful eye 

Of the weapon of Werner standing nigh,— 
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Follow'd again by another blow, 

'Neath which sinks Gandolpho's charger low ; — 

Unhorsed he stands — ^then his falchion draws — 

Asks, as a boon, for knighthood's laws ; 

Not in vain addressed to Werner's ear. 

Who throws aside his trusty spear ; — 

Blade to blade, and hand to hand, 

Brave Werner and fierce Gandolpho stand ! 

Yes — ^'twas Gandolpho, with darkening brow, 

Who stood before his rival now ; 

The man who through the battle he sought, 

Fate at last to his feet had brought, 

While he whom Werner pray'd to meet 

Was — (thank'd be Heaven !) — at his feet. ! 



The contest was more fierce than long ; 
Werner felt but Verena's wrong ; 
Meinrad's sword from its sheath once more 
Was seen to flash and to hover o^er ; 
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Deep it gleamed with a bloody stain. 

As if fresh dyed with the stream of the slain ! 

Madden^ by memory^s keener edge, 

When caught his eye the well known pledge, 

Restored but late to its sheathy bed, 

Unscabbarded again — and red 

With the blood of the children of the moimtain, 

Warm from Freedom^s invincible fountain. 



Like a bold tiger defending its young, * 
At once upon the wielder he sprung, — 
Forsaking his own he grasped the brand, — 
In vain — for still the steel held fast- 
Sunk, and then rose, like tree when cast, — 
Bandied by tempest to and fro. 
Now lost — now found — now high — now low- 
No longer 'tis seen — Gandolpho still clasps 
The sword — though he falls — still its blade he 
grasps! 

65 
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Werner, 'tis thine ! but see^st thou not 

Thy own fallen sword must be the lot 

Of thy foeman, seen tow'^rds the weapon to fly 

With eager step, as it meets his eye ? 

On it like a prey bird he desperate springs 

When fleet and hungry he darts on his wings ;• 

Thy sword is his, and his is thine, 

Sparkling again in its ominous shine 

As cross their blades with fiery tongue, 

Which, as they oieet, a flame emit. 

As with fresh anger kindling lit, 
As if they each a death peal rung. 

And now as Werner raises high 
His brand, Grandolpho^s angry eye 

Verena's armlet saw, the hair, 

Ita graceful plaits — ^rage and despair 
Possessed his breast, and agony ; 
While in her champipn^s scarf of blue 
He saw her colour — faithful — true — 
Fiercer now the contest grew. 
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Werner was noble in hall, in feud. 

As he was in the battle strong ; 
How could suspicion e^^ intrude 

Where never dwelt a thought'of wrong ? 
Thus when Gandolpho's cheek had blenched, 

The wounds^ of Werner's blows beneath, 
Though in his heart still lived unquenched 

Revenge and hate, as now his breath 
Seemed ebbing fast, brave Werner gave 
That grace Gandolpho stooped to crave. 
While on dark schemes of mischief bent. 
Fiend-like cm blood — revenge intait. 
'Twas not Hill sheathed each brand in repose, 
'Till passed as a pledge the hands of the 

foes, 
Gandolpho's poignard was seen to gleam^. ^ 
Of Werner searching the life-blood stream ;•'- 
No ; — he from whose bow the arrow was sent 
To proclaim to the Leaguer'jj the foul intent 
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Of the foe to march through the narrow de- 
file,— 
Hunenburg or Ubic, the name he now bore, 

Aware of the moody guile 
Of the traitor Grandolpho, who knew to read 
The eye that announced the murderous deed,---r 
Seized the upraised arm and stopped the blow, 

Which else the warrior^s blood had shed. 
Too precious by traitor^s aim to flow ! 
Foiled of the prey within his grasp, — 

For so he deemed — the lip of scorn 
Bespoke a heart where passions fell 
Were seen until the last to swell, — 
The dagger still within his clasp, 

Though erf his power the assassin shorn, 
Still muttered his quivering Hpe, while frowned 
Htis brow as he sunk in destih to the ground. 
Still menace, still malice, marked his mien. 
Still a smfle, tho^ ghastly, was seen. 
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As from his parched lips broken words burst :— 
" Be the hand — be the eye—be the heart ac- 
curst!— 
" Watteville at least is — "" he coidd no more— 
His lips they closed — ^his day was o'er !— 



The battle's o'er ! — ^th'e war hurricane 
Which raged so loud, is still agam ! 
Amid the hills, on the waters, the rack 
Of the pitiless storm has fallen back ; 
Known only by wrecks that our eyes await. 
On the lone strand strewed desolate ! 



A desperate stillness now reigns around. 
The serf and his chieftain together sleep soui^d. 
In mixture rude on the battle ground. 
Death ! what a leveller art thou ! 
When thou putt'st thy stamp on the angry brow, 
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Marked are thy subjects, for there are seen 
The hehnless head with the scornful mien ! 
This mom so rife, now what a thing, — 

Still in death, as in life, a slave ! 
Yes, Vilaine ! — another feudal kipg 

Thou servest now ; — ^the despotic grave ! 
But freed thou art from Slavery^s sting, 

More fell by far than death to the brave ! 

« 

Th^ chief he now lies cold in his pride, 
Lies cold as thou.by his vassal^s side; 
Silent now is the tongue which loud 
Was heard at dawn ^mid the squadrons 

proud ! 
What ! and is this, of thought the seat P 
Where ! where is now thy pulse^s beat ?— 
All, all is still, save only where 
The stirring breeze lifts the clogged hair, — 
Where the yellow leaf with eddying whirl 
Passes o^er the unconscious curl ; 
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Where rustling no^ it speaks, though decayed,* 

As if of its rival half afraid,— 

With gentle movement, negative. 

Seems to say — ^ it does and it does not live V 

The eye of fire which through the pass 

Rode fierce this mom, is an eye of glass ! 

This mom than man in thy own thought more, 

When in armour thou troddest Egeri'^s shore ; 

But now'— than worm thou seemest less. 

Pale and mute in thy nothingness ! 

Already the eagles wet the beak. 

As to their hungry brood they speak ; 

With sun-beam spuming eye prepare, 

In their eyries, high for their precious fare; 

In fancy their blood-fed yoimjg they feed 

With the flesh of the foes that freshly bleed ; 

Dainty and cruel prepare to flit. 

Bring back to their cold dens the chosen bit, 
* The battle of Mogarten was fought in the autumn. 
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Beak scooped from the unresisting skull 
That now is seen so dead and dull ! — 
Where the light at mom which the ray divine 
Of Grodhead lit with the dauntless shine ? 
Where — where is gone the fleeting spark ? 
Fled like that of the flint !— all dark !— 



From the silent lips of the hero Tell 
These thoughts— not words — in pity fell ; 
As o'er the field he strode, — ^now still 
As when the snow-flake paints the hiU ; 
A manly tear in either eye 
Tribute to poor mortality, 
As a silent, thoughtful path he took. 
Of his comrades one last, lingering look ! — 
" For thee, poor slave, I pity thee, 
^^ Cradled in chains from thy infancy, 
" Thou can'^st but follow thy Lords decree ; 
^^ But what hast thou, Helvetian, to say ? 
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^' Where, my countryman, where shall a plea 
^^ Be found for the sons of Zuricher See ? 
^' The warrior^s death too good a meed 
" For recreant, parricidal deed ; 
" Beshrew thee, Zuricher ! beshrew 

Thee with the stocking white and blue I 

Hence be they callM the traitor's hue ! 

Dipp'st thou thy 3tandard in the red dye 

Of thy kinsman'^s blood beneath thine own sky ? 
^^ In the enemy's ranks shall thy banners flout, 
" Thy war notes join the battle shout ? — 

" Oh ! blot upon thy escutcheon ! 
^^ When the sons of the hills shall tell thy tale, 
^^ At the deed the indignant hearers shall pale. 

" Thy files array'd against thine own ! ! 

Then, then shall blush thy posterity. 

At Morgarten's anniversary,— 
^^ When her sons shall read the dark record ; 

" That for thine own people thou borest the 
chain; 
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^^ lAoks for the wrists of the freemen — the cord ! 

^^ Stain to thee ! — stain !— everlasting stain I ! ! 
^^ ^Tis not aiough that thy forfeit life, 
^' Thy recreant blood has heea shed in the strife 

^^ Thou ever shalt want the soldier's bloom ! 

Our triumph is thi&— ^sgrace to thy nam^e ! — 

To thee and thy children ceaseless shame ! ! 

" Such, Zurichers, be thy lasting doom ! ! !'' 



a 



a 



The God of war with sweeping scythe 
Had mowed his field's rich sward, and they 
Who courted the morning breezes blythe, 

Bowed to the Godhead^s fiery ray ; 

Prostrate and cleft in their pride they lay ! — 
And now when Burglen^s patriot son 

Had shed a parting tear of sorrow, 
Now that the day of days was won. 

He thought but of the triumphant morrow ! 
Where the slain they lay like ocean billow, 
Foemen of foemen making a pillow. 
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How triumphed his heart in this field of ^ory 
When he saw amid the ranks of the gory, 

So few of the mountain guardian sons^ 
Scarce forming a part of the corseful heap, 
Marked by the ensign of Death^s pale sleep ! 

For so the recced runs ; , 
For every Spartan Swiss that fell 
Fell a thousand foemen, as they tell ; 
And never Morgarten^s day shall go by 
But the names shall be remasnbered 

Of those who for their country bled : — 
In the hearts of their sons from age to age, 
They are cenbtaphed in a golden page ! ! ! 
A tablet for this to the field of the slain 
Was by Uri's brave leader ta^en. 



This done, and a short thanksgiving prayer 

Put up to the throne above ; 
The chiefs for Brunnen once more prepare : 

The word is heard for their men to move. 
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But who shall tell of the patriots pride, 

As he forwarils marched by Egeri^s side, 

How swelled his heart as he pointed there ? 

How shone that eye, never known to err. 

Of Helvetians manly deliverer ? — 

If ever mortal looked like a God, 

If ever hero like Deity trod, 

Or bore in his forehead immortal spark. 

Shedding light around where all was dark; — 

''Twas now— when seen his arm to fling. 

Round Melcthal, Arnold, triumphing ; 

As leading to Brunnen once more their way, 

When he cried aloud — " ours ! ours ! the day ! 

^^ In its splendour again shines out our star, 

^^ Uneclipsed and bright though afar !^ 
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PART THE SIXTH. 



Silence and Night those sisters twain, 

Prepare the mandate to obey 

Of the bright Herald of the day, 
Aware that soon must cease their reign : 

With attendant Spirits three 

They now prepare the earth to flee, 
One only leaving of the crew ; 

The tiny Mab, who on the lid 

Of fair Verena pours as bid 
A drop of magic, morning dew, 
Pluck'd from the star that bright and lone, 

Arm*d with a torch on milk-white steed 
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Tells of the God resumes his throne, 

Bids darkness from the earth recede 
Silence with her finger tip, 
Applied to her close padlock lip, 

With Night moves slowly up the hill. 
Preparing their linked course to bend. 
Above the mountain to ascend, 

This sister veiled — that dark and still. 



Scarce had the scepter^d sisters fled. 
Scarce resigned their leaden sway. 
Making with dark wing their fleet way. 

In other climes their gloom to shed. 
That hour scarce come when day's red beam 

First woos with kiss the mountain brow, 
When Mab* gives to the heart its theme. 

When twilight still rules all below, 

* The morning dreams are those* in which dreamers are 
wont to place most confidence. We have indeed scriptural 
authority for the supposition^ that dreams often speak then 
witli warning voice. — See the Book of Job. 



X 
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That Jiour when yet the warning sprite, 

Holds its power of witchery, 
The mom scarce come, scarce gone the night, 

When projdietic she whispers misery : 
'Twas at that same fateful hour, 

Verena lay and slumbering, 
When destiny assumes her power. 

And Fancy spreads out all her wing. 
When near her couch there seemed his 

hand 
Ruddy and armed with gory brand, 
A plume-casqued knight in mail to stand, 

His side deep pierced, blood weltering. 
'Tis Meinrad^s sword, I know the hilt. 

And gouts of blood the weapon dye ! 
Perhaps by Werner's hand too spilt. 

Now meet my horror stricken eye ! 
And now methinks upon his face, 
Reproach, with pity mix'd, I trace ! 
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No ! no ! it cannot be — I dream ; 
For gone again is now the gleam ! 
As fleet and transient as the shade 

Of the wild bird when passing by, 
Seen to flit o'er the glassy glade. 

When in the sunbeam seen to fly. 
And now his eye benign, and cast 

To heaven he points, he points and 
kneels ! 
He vanishes ! — ^tis gone ! — ^'tis past ! 

And now around soft music steals, 
Break upon the raptured ear 

Tones such as earth knows not, a lay 
To the wrapt spell-bound senses, dear, 
In " pent house^ lid that hangs the tear. 
More sad than organ when the day 
Is sinking, — come,— come, — come, — away ! 
We know not what above may be 

The tones which hymning angels raise. 
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When they sing their songs of praise, 
Chwring their own jubilate; 
While with this vestment clothed in 

Such music we can never know i 
Our ears are too much slaves to sin 

To hear the softly mingling flow 
Of harmony, which prisoner 
At once makes c^ the soul and ear. 



So felt y^^na as the swdl 

Of music dowly, sweetly rose, 
Then solemnly and softly fell, 
D)ring away in parting close. 
Such sounds as these can only rise 
When heart and lips address the skies! 
So comes and goes the distant diant 
Said the lone stream or hill to haunt ; 
Sounds for a few brief instants given, 
Sounds such as sink upon the brain 



H 
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When just relieved from slumb^'^s chain, 
Which go from whence they came-— to Heaven. 
Such to the waking maid the stream 

Of music as wont to unbind 
The senses from the passing dream, 

^Till reigns again the struggling mmd. 



The matin-song scarce sunk to rest. 
Like child upon the mother''s breast. 
When soldier's step, though not with lance, 
Made at the grated door askance ; 
A belted sword was round his waist, 
His mien it wore the look of haste, 
His simple doublet, ringlet dark, 
Him for a brave Helvetian mark. 
His youth, his manhood, form, and air, 
At once a welcome might prepare, — 
Insure him more, — that confidence 
To which he wanted not pretence. 
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'Twas Werner !— and Verena knew 
'Twas he ere to her aide he flew ;-r- 
TTwas him, Tis her ! behold they meet ! 
Behold him at Vereaa's feeti 



As Werner stooped his ready knee. 
At beauty's shrine his homage paid, 
He did not at the moment see 
The stamp which cruel grief had laid 
On her sweet face, the sad impress. 
As there she stood, pale, motionless. 
Like chissel'd form that never sleeps, _ 
On pedestal that bends and weeps. 
But no, it lives ; it breathes the sigh. 
And moves the silent speaking eye ; 
The lips too move as questioinng ; 
' " My father, tell me where is he ? — 
" Left he the battle field with thee ? — 
" What tidings dost thou bring?'— 
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Why came he not ? — ^his step what -stays ? 
" What is it thus his course that stays ? — 
" "WTiy comes he not the tear to check ? — 
" Of his child little does he reck!"" 



" Fear not, Verena ! in the fight 
" I saw him in his armour dight, 
'^ But more than this I safe may say, 
" He lives ; — nay, more, is on his way.**' 



66 
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" Then why not here ? This mystery 
Pry thee explain ? I see — ^I see — 
His woimds forbid it, red and deep ; 
" Last night I saw him in my sleep, 
" Gory and pale, while from his side 
" Welled forth of life the gushing tide." 



(c 



" That which around thy temples crept, 
When slumbering in the dubious light. 
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" When neither reigned or day or night, 
" When bound by fancy's chain you slept. 

Was true fair maid, the wound though slight, 

A lucky chance or call it fate, 
" To thy father rescue brought, 
" Just as raised by the arm of hate, 
" His life a vengeful weapon sought, 
" In time to break the monster'^s blo\V*, 
" Though not to stop of blood the flow, 
" In time to break its hellish force, 
" Not wholly to impede its course ; 
" To make Gandolpho curse the arm 
" That saved the quarry from his harm. 



^* This blade, — ^'tis Mainrad^s sword,— behold 
" Scarce from Gandolpho's death-woimd cold, 
" 'Twas once erst laid at thy fair feet, 
" Thus stained no more such doom to meet ! 
" No more shall boast Einsidlin's fane, 
" Of that has been the temple's bane ! 
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In piecemeal broke, ten fathoms deep 

In yonder lake it soon shall sleep. 

While moiddering rust shall o^er it creep." 



Verena heard, and now the ^oom 
Spnmg from her father^s doubtful doom, 

Which tinted had her mind, as soon, 
Sunk like the breeze which dies away. 
And sinks beneath the western bay; 
Like to tile breeze which comes and 

goes. 
Like to the water"*s ebbs and flows 

As now they meet the silent moon. 

Her earlieard WemerVlips attest 
Some guardian angel in the^iield, 
Had oV him thrown protecting shield. 

And now again returning rest 
Assumed its wonted: reign. 
And banished j^ubt^and fear, andpain. 
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Hope sprung again ere morning's prime,, 
With or before the matin chime, 
Her father would again appear. 
From her cheek wipe away the tear. 

As the lamp lights the dazzling mine, 
As the sun lights the cloud of spring, 

And gilds it with its cheering shine, 
So hope his beam o^er care can fling. 
Despondency, fear banishing ! 



Thus beneath Hope's sanguine eye, 
Her Fears no sooner bom than die; 
So felt Verena as she gave 
Her hand to him who from the grave 
Had snatchM her father — trifling meed ! 
For so she thought for such a deed. 



How now the precious moments flew, 
As roUM along the fleeting day, 
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Save those to love both sworn and true. 

None gifted less than these can say, 
Than those betrothed, then parted, torn 
From all they love, to Dangers borne. 
Yet, spared from peril, clasp the prize 
Eam'd doubly by the sacrifice. 
On desert seas, Uke some green isle 
Which greets the way-worn with its smile ! 
Who shall describe a day like this. 
Each minute when an hour of bliss ? 
When yet each hour a second seems ? 
Such is a lover^s day of dreams I 
When tongues speak little, much the 

eyes. 
When eloquence is found in sighs, 
When silent looks of fondness speak. 
When accents from the eye-lids break ; 
Oh ! such a day is worth an age. 
And yet but of life's book a page ! 
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But let it be, ah ! let it be, 
This day is still a century ! 



Yet time stays not, the night descends, 
And day too soon in twilight ends, 
Leaving, so heaven in kindness wills. 
One gift which time itself not kills ; 
Sweet, blessed Hope, last gift and best 
With which by mercy man is blest. 
Without it here no happiness, 
Man with it scarce than angel less ! 
To banquet on the present, look 

In Fancy's many-colour'd eye. 
In that bright delusive book 

That tells us of futurity. 
Withdraws the passive, sanguine mind. 
From the dark curtain that's behind ; 
With joy's magician wand a dome 
To raise, to build a splendid home ; 

h5 
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Temple too bright to last, like fay 
In golden clouds that flits away ! 



Verena bailed the armlet placed 

By her own hand on Werner's arm, 
By her own busy fingers laced. 

To guard him in the fight from harm ; 
Werner gazed on the small gold ring, 

Of love and courtesy the bond. 
That circling, precious, endless thing, 

That t3rpe to which true hearts rets^nd ; 
Of love the pledge for aye to bind 
In love mind to congenial mind. 
Oh! blest the hour when thus unite 
Two hearts beneath love's softest light ! 
Alas ! that 'neath such union chaste 
Time's golden sands so quick should haste. 



The sun's last lingering ray now falls. 
Emblazoning the capitals 
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Of his tall pillacs as ai^4iile. 
He leans on them widi. parthig smile ! 
Verena, Werner, heart to heart, 
Obey the call, prepare to part — 
To part ? — ^the sound is sad — the deed 
Can make e^en stony hearts to bleed ; 
But part they must, the mutual vow 
Is passed — ^^tis sad ! for who can know 

To-morrow he can call his own ? 
What may follow in its train, 
Perhaps exchange of joy for pain. 

When TO-MORROW mounts his throne ! 

So felt Verena now alone ; 
A weight upon her spirits hung? 
For now no more. she. heard the tOQgue 
Which had^ with .all persuasive plea, 

Compelled her mm to filter " yes.*" 

That which;was;hadly hid^onfess 
To champion knight on bended knee. 
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Though Wemer^s shielding falchion came 
^' To spoil Gandolpho's murderous aim, 
^^ If as ^twas said the wound was slight, 
^^ He should have been here with the 
night.'" 



So thought Verena, with commend 
To heaven in safety him to send. 
She raised her hand in Vesper prayer, 
To keep him safe from ruffian lair. 



While thus Verena vigils kept, 
Scarce more the way-worn Werner slept, 
And e''en when to his temples sleep 
Came in her poppy juice to steep, 
His slumbers were nor strong nor deep ; 
For in the chambers of the brain. 
Sprung troubled thoughts and visions vain 
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Before Einsidlin^s shrine he bent^ 
The fair Verena by his side. 
Preparing with his lovely bride, 

For marriage holy sacrament ; 
Anselmo stoled stood there to join 
Their hands in union at the shrine ; 
Voices are heard, and faces seen 
Emerging from the pillared skreen ; 
Through the aisles where torches gleam, 

Daggers like lightning flash and flare, 

The gathered group with terror scare, 
Join'd with the sounds of woman^s scream ! 
Verena ruffians hurry off; 
Now heard are sounds like empty scoff, 
Werner pursues — starts— can it be — 
Yes, yes ; 'tis nought but Gramaree ! 



'Twas dawn of day and cold, not still, 
A voice assail'd the outward gate. 



I 
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Like one unwilling there to wait, 

Re-echoed by the neighbouring hill ! 
De Watteville^s self, perchance, or guide, 
Cold, weary with the mountain jride. 
^Twas Watteville oome once more to press 
His daughter, and her choice to bless. 
De Watteville think'*st thou ? would it were ! 
Alas ! De Watteville is not dsere ! 

Who is it then thu» sh^t^^seii^s ? 
Who is it now that sounds hishom. 
Who mars the silence of the mom, 
The curtainM droam ^bat breaks ? 
To whom upon their hinges turn 

The opening doors, so sooa to close ? 
Too soon, Verena, wilt tibou learn ; 

'Tis one from travel seeks repose. 
But 'tis not he thou hop'*st to meet^ 
With eager eye and motioa fleet ; 
In him no father wilt thou greet 
With hastening step, impatient feet. 
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With folding arm, devouring kiss ; 
And yet no stranger ; would it were I 
Then further off mayhap despair ! 
His brow now warns thee to prepare 

For any thing but tale of bliss. 



'Twas Ulric, eye fix'd, ashy pale, 
Whose silence tells a mournful tale ; 

Soon told too, by Verena read, 
Boding no good but much of ill, 
Looks, broken words that more than kill 

Wherever or seen or heard, or spread. 
'^ Alas ! alas ! my father^s dead ! 
" Thy silence is prophetic doom ! 
" Thy tear, thou need'^st not say for whom 
" 'Tis shed, but tell, I prythee, tell ; 
" Relief, I pray — all is not well.*" 



a 



" Fair maid ! it grieves me much to be 
The messenger of woe to thee ; 
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" But thus it is, when to the lip 

" The chalice we prepare tp lift, 
" Before we can or quaff, or sip, 

" A bane becomes the proffered gift j 
^^ Misfortune falls into the glass, 

" Unseen some bitter droplet pours 
'^ Which poisons all the drink, alas ! 
" Joy flies, and woe and death is ours ! 
" Werner, fair lady hath, no doubt, 
" Told thee of the Austrian rout; 
" The same, I doubt not, would relate 
^' The slight wound from the hand of hate 
" Befell thy father, set at nought, 
" Then of the leach not worthy thought. 

^^ Malice, alas ! too sure thy part. 

Fatal e'en thy very touch ! 

Thy arm so deadly, venom such ! 

" Steeped in some hellish drug, thy dart 
Soon rankled in each boiling vein. 
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Searching the giddy, sickening bradn, 
" Reaching at length the drooping heart ; 
Enough ! — Verena heard no more ; 

Heaven gracious o'er her threw a veil. 
She saw not — ^heard not — all was o'er ! 

Too sad — too true — the startling tale ! 
She would have fallen, but alarm 
Was near to save her with its arm ; 
Werner, who caught her pallid hue 
As he to her assistance flew. 
It seem'd as if his heart's warm tide 
Had been doom'd sudden to subside. 
Yet firm he stood and resolute, 
With fear, surprise, and sorrow mute ! 
Both seem'd now fit for one dark doom. 
Both subjects for the marble tomb. 



Those eyes which now in darkness close. 
No more on his shall e'er repose ; 
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He knows it not— ^-and yet a chill, 
Such as the warmest heart might still, 
Freezes his blood, as his eye-ball 
Seems now her loved form* to recall. 
Look, look thy last ; that vision deai 
With rapture ne^er again shall cheer; 
C Wd to thee is earthly bliss ! 

To count each hour by sorrow's throe 
Thy bitter portion haiceforth woe ! 
This, this thy fate, alas ! 'tis this. 
To dream of joy, the boon to miss ! 
Thou from that dear form now must sever, 
But when to meet again ? — -Oh, never ! 



Little thought Werner that tl» .door 
That closed now, closed to ope no more. 
For him at least ; — blest Providence, 
That thus relieves the busy sense ! 
Without such curtain who would bear 
Life's load when freighted with despair ? 
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More favoured was brave Wemer'^s lot, 
Hope still retabed one smiling spot. 
Like the oasis when it smiles, 
The weary in the waste beguiles. 
E'en when from Ulric doom'^d to hear 
De Watteville was upon his bier. 
Still Werner hoped his sword some claim 
Might urge, that had been in its aim, 
When pointed against Gandolpho, true. 
Yes, he had learnt that stroke to rue. 
And gratitude, when grieTs lament 

Was o'er, and time his cure had lont*^ 
Might crown him with that same meed 
He claimed from love, if not from deed. 
Love too confessed, and warm her aid 
Would give; he lov'd— and loved the 

maid. 
A time allotted her to mourn. 
Love like the stray bird would return ; 
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The cloister's gate would yield again 
Their prize; — thy whispers, Hope, how 
vain! 



Verena, when she cast her eye 
Or to the future, past, or nigh, 
'Twas darkness all — ^not one bright gleam 
Of light throughout the dreary dream. 
The dark clouds round the past — ^before 
Threw sombre shadows, stretching o''er 
The present ; e'en in its own womb 
The'future c^^I^Dg with ffloom. 



Tho' soon as bom maternal kiss 
Denied, she had not learnt to miss 
A parent's love, so well supplied 
By him for her who now had died. 
For so it seemed, nor from her mind 
Could argument the thought unbind ; 



^ 
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Involved in hers her father's life. 
Now victim to avenging strife; 
Herself, tho' innocent, the cause. 
Thus overturning Nature's laws ! 
Seemed it to her as if decree 
Which gave her birth its destiny. 
Had he not ever Werner seen. 
Hers her loved parent still had been ; 
Thus to her heart, altho' most dear, 
His image seen but thro' a tear ; 
Thus self reproach, came mix'd with pain 
She tried to quell, but tried in vain. 

That she to Love her ear had lent 

Where Reason should have urg'd dissent ; 

Better at once to be the bride 

Of Heaven, than struggle 'gainst the tide 

Of Reason, with prophetic voice 

Which had rejected such a choice ; 

Prudence should sure have put her ban 

'Gainst love of one of hostile clan. 
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Such were the thoughts, in saddest mood, 
Within Verena^s breast caused feud, 
Which by degrees got firmer place, 
Which nothing could at length erase 
From the dark tablet of her brain. 
Till at length there 'twas doc»ned to reign ; 
Till, in rash moment, came a vow ; 
*^ She ne'er at Hjrmetfs shrine would bow : 
" 'Twas sacrilege !— cost what it will, 
" Retract she must — e'en should it kill. 
" To count her beads, her cross to bear, 
" This be her fate and constant prayer.'' 
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CONCLUSION. 



Time has to boast of spreading wings two pair. 
This set for pleasure formed, and that for care. 
With golden pinions now he soars on high, 
And challenges the sun with dauntless eye, 
That sun which shall, one day, in darkness die ; 
Like to the eagle when he skims above. 
With steady plume, that is not seen to move; 
And yet 'tis then when fleetest found to go; 
As show his glasses' flying sands below ! 
Tis thus when happy love two hearts enfold. 
By nature form'd in sympathetic mould, 
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And linked by silken ties, then flies the God, 

Not so his heavy pinions move when woe 
In sadness lists to his monotonous nod ; 

Then, then his flapping wings move heavy, slow, 
Then creep his lagging sands ; yet e'en when run, 
It seems their motion had but just begun ; 
One listless, tame, unchecquer'd, prizeless same 
The moments, tho' successive, we proclaim ; 
We live, and hope the following may be better, 
Yet still we find it shackled with a ietter ! 



So Werner felt, as day now after day 
Broke on his pillow, wished, half gone away ; 
For long and tedious now the moments crept, 
While the sun seemed as if all day he slept ; 
The ray for which he sigh'd, alas ! came not, 
And all within was darkness — such his lot ! 



There was outside the convent's cloistered wall. 
But yet within its solemn mystic call. 
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A building raised apart for those who roam. 

Who want what this was- called — the stranger'^s 

home. 

There Werner dwelt, too blest to be so near 

Her who than life's warm current was more dear. 

Hence issued he with twilight, as forlorn, 

Hoping to gain an entrance with each mom ; 

* 

Vain hope, her to behold who now with life 
Was struggling hard, — a prey to fever strife, — 
Too much for her slight form — ^too great the pain — 
Too sudden — much more than she could sustain ; 
Doubtful of the result, unconscious she. 
And well it was so— of futurity I 
And e'en when now at length prevailing youth 
Was conqueror, — ^when broke on her the truth, 
And when to fate at last she bow'd resided, 
When firm resolve possessed her thoughts, her mind, 
Fixed to become for life a votary, 
Nor leave Maria's holy sanctuary. 
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To give her life, her vows, her constant prayer, 
And all but Mayy^s love for aye forswear. 



Days followed days, weeks, months, and seasons 

came, 
To Werner's question the reply the same— 
Who entrance there each mom, eve, sought ; he 

found 
Closed was the grate — to man 'twas holy ground ! 



The Sun no longer shines, save one bright ray, 
Maugre the clouds, which finds from heaven its way; 
She hails the golden pathway, — climbs the road 
That leads her onward to a blest abode. 
In Heaven already e'en when on the earth. 
Seeming as 'twere a calmer second birth ; 
But still not centered in the realms above 
Exclusively— the fair Verena's love ! 

She thought of Werner; — ^his — ^her own vows came, 
E'en 'mid her vespers, orisons, to claim 
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A little moment— welccMaae too the guest/ 
Reaching beyond the threshold of the breast ! 
Though welcome not long suffered to remain ; 
If with it pleasure came, — came mare of pain ; 
Prayers too that Mary benison would yield, 
Between her loves would interpose a shield. 



Great was at first the struggle,— but at length, 
Though to her grievous, not beyond her strength. 
Nor lost that struggle on the sisterhood 
Who artful read her mind, — ^her doubtful mood ; 
Well knew they should Verena Werner see. 
Vain the noviciate^s vowed celibacy ; 
Then other vows than Mary'^s Son the ring 
Would wed, — if thus indulgM in wandering : 
Treason to filial love, and to the shrine 
From whence they bid her look for bliss divine! 
Nay, more; — ^her victim Father's injured shade 
Would from untimely tomb the deed upbraid! 
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Much endured Werner—but not small the sum 
Behind, and destmed but too soon to come, 
Then all was o''er ! in youth and beauty^s pride 
She now became not his — but Heaven's own 

bride ! 
In vain to picture all he felt — when told 
The truth — ^he ne'*er Verena must behold 
Again on earth — when docHuM to hear that pale. 
She, willing victim, had embrac'^d the veil,— 
The ring he claimed : — " 'Twas false ! — it could 
not be ! 
Those auburn ringlets too— vile perjury ! 
Those locks through which his fingers oft had 
strayed ! 
" 'Twas never fairly done ! — She was betrayed I 
" To Beauty sacrilege — ^beshrew ! beshrew 
'^ The doom her tresses thus could coldly strew 
" On the insensate altar ! — Cruel ! shorn 
By her own suicidal hand— ^to mourn — 
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" Leaving her love disconsolate, — bereft 
" Of all save one lock, — kindly cruel, — left, 
" But precious still, — dearer than dearest gem f 
" Small test of love — ^yet more than diadem ?* 



With the same ringlet came a ring enclosed. 
Love from his throne was then, alas f deposed I 
And words of import, eager read, that now 
" She'd ta'en — and must observe her nuptial vow : 
" The Spouse of Heaven, not of Earth — to wed— 
" In duty's path she now was sworn to tread,^ 
This followed by a solemn, last adieu. 

To chosen bridegroom she must now be true ! 

Her fate was fixed, and she must fain abide 
" Her destiny ;— poor love that could divide !'' 
Entreating he no more would come or send; 
'* She must bethink her of her latter end! 
Nor think,"' — ^for so the letter ran, — " to gain 
** Admission here— all effort would be vain — 
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" Adieu ! farewell ! Be happy, Werner ! go ; — 
" May you ne'er feel the grief, remorse I owe. 
" My constant prayer will be for thee, my Love, 
^^ That we may meet again in realms above !"'' 

# # « « 4r # ♦ 



" What dwelling is 't that's perched on yonder 
rock? 
" High up, and yet between, like sea bird's nest? 
^^ Ah ! can it be that man can there find rest ? 
" Exposed to howling winds, the tempest shock ?'' 
So speaks the wandering traveller to his guide. 
As now to climb he leaves the abbey's side ; 
As to yon spot above he lifts his eye. 
Pleased and at once astonished to descry. 
That humble habitation seen afar ; 
Traced too by path near perpendicular. 
Santa Maria's walls above it stands. 
The lake below, and all around commands. 
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So asks the stranger, while he doubts if e'^er 
Lifers vital spark the solitude might cheer. 
Though now deserted, and its dweller fled, 
And all as still as mansion of the dead, 
Save where the shrill wind whistles through the 

pane 
Now shattered — or where drips the chilling rain. 
As seeming to intruder to complain 
To those who idly busy, seek the throne 
Of Solitude, who would be left alone ! 
Who could believe that Werner once dwelt there r 
Yet so it is, that once to him ^twas dear ; 
Yet so it was, that this same spot he chose, 
Indulging, hiding, feeding here his woes : 
The sanctuary of Love's most hallowed tear — 
Yet so it was ! From this lone pinnacle 
He looked, and listened to the convent bell. 
The Holy Sisters as it called to prayer ; 
Enough to know Verena must be there ! 
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And though he must not see the gem within. 
At least to eye the casket was no sin ! 



The hills gave herbs, the rocks their crystal 
stream, 
A bed the rushes, and his life a dream ! 
His hour-glass sand ran fast, and dark, yet slow ; 
Time ever is a paradox to woe ! 
To live, to sorrow upon one sad thought. 
The same each yesterday, to^y hath brought ; 
To conjure up, for aye, the self-same form. 
To welcome, nay, to live upon the storm ! 
The only sound that marks the fleeting time. 
Save from below the melancholy chime, 
Monotonous tell tale ! yet deem'^d a friend ! 
Each hour that warns us of our latter end ! 
Yes! once each day was blest, when the sweet 

choir, 
The softened hjntnn raised him a cubit higher ! 
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At such times he would leave Love, Eajrth 

behind. 
When from the mortal coil escaped the mind 
On bended knee— eyes raised to Heaven, and ear 
All tiUTi^d below, to catch a sound, to hear 
That voice— amid the rest full well he knew ! 

(The ear, as well as heart, to Love is true !) 

* 

He liv^d awhile, again forgot his pain. 

With pulse quick beating fed upon the strain. 

And when again that voice had ceased, was still, 

O^er his hearths current came a deadly chill ! 

Yes ! some few precious moments more there 

were 
Which Werner might deduct from those of care, 
When (for love never sleeps) the taper light ^ 
Was seen to glimmer through the shades of 

night. 

Marking at once the spot, the holy deed : 

Verena offers up her prayers ! — -^^ Yes ! plead 

i5 
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^^ For me in heaven, {bit saint! — Bless! bless 

thee, sweet ! 
^ Yes ! yes ! in brighter scenes we soon shall 

meet!'' 



Twelve moons came--^went — as oft did Cynthia's 
beam 
Throw on his rocky bed its diver gleam, 
Most welcome visitor in his sad mood ! 
Smishine to him^ as such by him 'twas woo'd! 



'Twas after gazing at the lonely ray 
One live-long night, that night a softer day, 
With rapture dwelling on the diamond line 
Which mocked the parent sun, so bright iu shine, 
Luna had bid the mom her last — " Grood bye," — 
And Lucifer in wave 'gan to espy. 
Narcissus Uke, his own bright form to trace, 
Where, doubling, trembled each reflected grace, 
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That watchful *W«iier with an anxious ken, 
Marking each change of light that passed the 

glen, 
With sleepless eye that loved below to bend^ 
Prone ever to the valley to descend. 
Beheld, or thought so, (for the eagle eye 
Of I^ove, we know, can see things far or nigh) 
Werner beheld, with starting eye ball red. 
As looking towards the asylum of the dead, 
The conv^it cemetry — ^by movem^[it there 
They were about some cold grave to prepare ! 
" It must be so! why else that busy stir? 
" Ah ! could it be ! Yes ! yes ! it was for her 
^^ He lov'd mott than his life !^ Presentiment, 
Conviction flashed — her gloomy whisper lent ; 
The dread conviction was ahnost too much 
For reason-^-of his mind the tumult such^^ 
Fancy, at once, read all with piercing glanCe, 
Creating, cherishmg ea^ circumstance 
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Which n&¥ff ahnost, made vain the meaiaager 
For tidings sent of all that he might hear! 



In vain his eyes throughout the watch of 
night 
Had searched the casement for the beacon light ; 
All had been dark !— Enough ! — ^He might have 

known 
The sainted spirit to its seat had flown, 
Exchanged a narrow mansion for a dome 
Worthier the dweller — ^more appropriate home \ 



Too true a prophet is revealing sorrow, 
Lending its eye to Love — opening the morrow ! 
The freighted breezes, upwards as they float, 
Bear on their mourning wings the requiem note. 
That last sad converse 'twixt the ^* quick and 

dead"" 
Proclaiming—- Grief this vale of tears had fled ! 
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That seems to say — ^Would that thdb could^st 
return! 

As drops the precious dew upon the urn ! 

# # « # # # « 



CONCLUDING LINES. 



Werner, for many a day, sat like a thing 
Which mystic dreams to restless sleepers bring, 
Mute, pale, astounded, tearless — while despair 
Stamped him her own— resign^ in every air. 
Some months passed on — ^with them came many a 

flower — 
The spring it came — and with it came the shower 
Bursting their cells, in Beauty^s robe arrayed ; 
FlowVets by him unheeded, blowed, decayed ! 
Flowers may spring up beneath the mantling 



snow. 



Such is the influence of the solar glow ! 
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Not SO with man !-^No flower expands its leaf 
Once whelmed beneath the glacier flakes of grief ! 
Werner once more beheld^ in all their pride, 
The wild flowers deck, dance on the mountain 

side, 
Beheld them on the craggy summit wave, 
-—When next they blew,— they scattered sweets 

upon his grave. 



NOTES 



TO THE 



LEGEND OF EINSIDLIN 



Note 1, Page 29. 
" Saint Dominic'g dark cave her Mandlodc hoar" 

« 

^* Mount Pilate offers a most singular curiosity ; at the ele* 
vation of five thousand feet, and in the most perpendicular 
part of the mountain near the pasture of Brunlen, is ob- 
served in the middle of a cavern, hollowed in a black rock, 
a colossal statue whbh appears to be of white stone. It is 
the figure of a man in drapery, standing leaning on a pe- 
destal, with one 1^ crossed over the other, and so regularly 
formed, that it cannot be a '^ lusus naturae.'' This statue is 
called *' Dominic " by the peasants, who frequently accost 
it from the only place in which it can be seen ; and when 
their voices are re-echoed from the cavern, they say, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, '* Dominic has answered us." It 
is difficult to imagine by whom, or in what maimer, this 
statue could be placed in a situation which has hitherto 
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proved inaccessible to all who have endeavoured to approach 
it. About the beginning of the present centiuy one Huber, 
a native of Krientz, a nei^ibouring village, attempted to 
descend into the cavern by means of ropes let down firom 
the summit of the rock : he succeeded so far as to gain a 
near view of thb singular phenomenon, and was drawn up 
in safety. On a second trial as he was suspended in the 
air, and endeavouring to draw himself into the cavern, by 
fixing a grapple to the statue, the cord broke, and he was 
dashed to pieces. Since that dreadful accident none has 
ventured to repeat the experiment from the same quarter. 
Another trial to penetrate the statue was made in 1756, by 
General Psiffer and eight persons, from a small opening on 
the opposite side of the mountain, in which the natives col- 
lect a white substance, called * Mondlock, or the cream of the 
moon.* As this opening is supposed to communicate with 
the cavern, the general and his companions crept upon 
their hands and knees for a considerable way, one behind the 
other, and winding in the bed of a small torrent through 
several narrow passages, they at length discovered the light 
of the sun through a remote chasm ; but as the distance 
seemed very considerable, and as the fall of a single stone 
might have obstructed their return, they thought it impru-> 
dent to venture any further, and retreated without having 
effected their purposes.'^ — Coxe^s TraveU in Switzerland, 
vol. i. p. 224. 

Note 2, Page S3. 

" From Zuric*s walls in vain they shelter seekJ* 

" In the ninth century a certdn Hermit, called Meinrad, 
was the first who retired to this place, (Einsidlin,) where he 
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built a chapel and was assassinated by robbers. But shall 1 
tell you, (or what is more to the purpose,) will you believe 
me if I tell you, that this murder was discovered by two 
crows, who followed the assassins to Zuric, where they were 
seized and exeaited ? Soon after the dead body of Saint 
Meinrad of course works miracles; and all the world pil- 
grimises to his bones." — Coxe's Tour in Switzerland, 
vol. i. p. 47. 



Note 3, Page 60. 

'^ As if Ihe Omn^tent with his own hand^ 

" The Waldstetter Sea, or the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
is from the greatness and sublimity, as well as variety of 
scenery, perhaps the finest body of water in Switzerland. 
The upper branch, or Lake of Lucerne, is in the form of a 
cross." — Coxe^s Travels, Letter 25. 



Note, Page 62. 

" RicA Gerisau — rich in thy poverty J^ 

On the eastern side of the branch is the valley or town of 
Gerisau, at the foot of the Rigi. It is the smallest republic 
in Europe. Its territory is about a league in breadth and 
two in length. To the ambitious politician who judges of 
government by extent of dominion and power, such a dimi- 
nutive republic thrown into an obscure comer, and scarcely 
known out of its own contracted territory, must appear un- 
worthy of notice; but the smallest spot of earth on which 
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civil freedom is cultivated and flourishes, cannot fail of in- 
teresting those who know the true value of Liberty and 
Independence ; and are convinced that political happiness 
does not consist in great opulence and extensive empire. 



Note 4, Page 92. 

" Hungry and clamorous for food — more food,*^ 

^* The Caliph in the meanwhile undressed himself by 
degrees, and raising his arm as high as he was able, made 
each of the prizes glitter in die air; but whilst he de- 
livered it mth one hand to the child who sprung forward to 
receive it, he with the other pushed the poor innocent into 
the gulph ; where the Giaour with a sullen muttering in- 
cessantly repeated — < More ! more I* *' — See Caliph Vathek, 
p. 50. 



Note 5, Page 95. 



" Asjrom the oft trod deck, 
" The wary seaman kens the little speck" 



The following note was written by my friend, Dr. Walsh, 
author of a Journey by land from Constantinople. It re- 
minded him of what he had himself witnessed in his travels. 

" The most dangerous storms in these seas arise from ap- 
parently the most trifling causes ; a black speck aj^ars on 
the edge of the horizon, whieh suddenly exploding as it were 
discharges a current of air that sweeps every thing before it. 
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% 

Of this we had one day a most perilous experience : we were 
crossing from Mudania, in Asia Minor, to the island of 
Chalki, in the Sea of Marmora, in a caique manned by four 
Grecian sailors. The day was fine and serene, and we had ar- 
rived within a few hundred yards of the small beach where we 
proposed to land, when suddenly this ominous speck appeared 
on the horizon just before us. The Greeks, who knew too 
well what it portended, stretdied to their oars with the 
greatest eagerness and anxiety to reach the land before the 
explosion took place ; the air in a few moments became op- 
pressively sultry — the black spot dilateditself intoalurid circle 
whidi seemed suddenly rent asunder, and a storm of irresisti* 
ble violence rushed as it were from the centre of it. The surftu^e 
of the sea which just before was clear and smooth as glass, 
was raised before the gale into tremendous breakers which 
looked as dark as pitch. All efforts to bear up in any direc- 
tion were utterly useless, and every surge broke over the 
boat and nearly filled it with water. The Greeks now aban- 
doned themselves to despair, and throwing themselves on 
their faces exclaimed, '* 9i (kfiofnias, Si Hfiofnlas,^* " for our sins, 
" for our sins." 

^* In the first instinct of self-preservation we endeavoured 
to pull off our boots, in order to be able to keep ourselves 
as long as possible above water after the boat should go down, 
but being several miles from the shore, which we had no 
hopes of reaching in such a tempest, we desisted and lay 
quiedy at the bottom of the boat with our boots half off, 
resigned to our fate and certain that every surge would fill 
us and we must go down. We perceived, however, that the 
boat was driving bow foremost before the gale, and if we 
could keep her in that position she would float some time 
longer ; we therefore roused the sailors^ who were paralyzed 
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with terror, and obliged them to stretch a small sail. By 
these means we got before the wind and skimmed over the 
surface of the surge like a sea-gull, the gale whistling behind 
with a most shrill and dismal blast. In an hour we were 
swept twelve or fourteen miles and reached the coast of Asia^ 
where we were washed by a breaker up the rocks without 
upsetting, and then thrown out upon the beach half-drowned, 
and thanking Providence for our unexpected escape. 

" These sudden explosions of wind are frequent in the Sea 
of Marmora. When they occur, every vessel of whatever 
size overtaken by them is obliged to put about and scud 
before the wind. Notwithstanding this precaution boats are 
constantly lost. Fortunately the current of air is circum- 
scribed in its breadth, and its duration is seldom longer tlma 
an hour." 



Note, Page 110. 

" So thick appeared their spears, so bright, 
*' As serpent like they wind the glen J' 

This valley has become very celebrated by the victorious 
battle gained here by the Swiss in the fourteenth century 
upon the eastern bank of the Lake of £geri, a victory upon 
.which depended their existence as a nation, and that without 
which existence is of httle value, their liberty and indepen- 
dence. 

Duke Leopold is said to have advanced with his ca- 
valry as far as a tower called Schomen, situated at the 
entrance of this natural entrenchment, at which place the 
pass becomes so narrow, that not more than three horses 
could proceed in front. An old man, Rodolph Heding, 
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directed their inarch. Fifty Switzers who had been banished 
their country, had occupied the heights of Moi^arten. 
These men, who not without some difficulty, were permitted 
to take a part, upon the apprbach of the enemy flun^ down 
rocks and trunks of trees which frightened the horses and 
made much havoc. 

The Austrians who could not fall back, their long co- 
lumns occupying many circles of the road, continued to 
advance notwithstanding the impediments they met with, 
or if any of the cavalry made an attempt to leave the ranks, 
they fell either into the lake which was to the right of 
them, or plunged into the marsh (from whence Morgarten 
takes its name) which awaited them upon the left. Then it 
was that the Confederates issued forth from their hiding- 
place, when the battle commenced between the moimtains 
called Figler-flue and Morgarten, and the cabin called Dim- 
worth, upon the territory of Zug. The heavy cavalry who 
could no longer be prevented from breaking their ranks, fell 
into the utmost disorder, threw themselves upon their own 
infantry, who were behind them, so that the whole army 
was compelled to take to flight, with the exception of those 
who had joined their army from Zug, Zurich, Wintenthur, 
&c. &c. who fell, though in a bad cause, with arms in their 
hands. Fifty-two Zurichers dressed in the colour of their 
native town, refused to surrender, and fell by each others side 
in the field of battle. The Duke fled to Wintenthun under 
the direction of a man who knew the country. He arrived 
in this town after mid-day the same day on which the battle 
was fought. William Tell and Walther Furst D^Attinghau- 
sen, one of the three founders of the new republic, fought in 
the midst of this little heroic phalanx. 
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On the spot a chi^l is built, consecrated to St. James, in 
memory of this glorious day ; on the outside wall is a paint- 
ing descriptive of the events. 

Werner, the hero of the tale, is supposed to be the son of 
Werner de Stauffacher and Margaret Herlobig. The latter 
female, an ancient Swiss historian, informs us, was the first 
instigator of that league which put an end to the tyranny 
of the baiUffs, and eventually established the independence 
of the Swiss. 

Werner Stauffacher, the husband of Margaret Herlobig, 
was first roused to a sense of his wrongs and of those of his 
countrymen by his wife, who perceiving her husband depress- 
ed in spirit, and being told that Gessler was the cause of it, 
who had reproached and menaced her husband for building 
a house without asking his permission, roused the dormant 
spmt of independence which glowed in his breast, and even 
went so far as to suggest a remedy which would at once lead 
to his own revenge, and the liberation of his country. << You 
'< know," says Margaret, '^ that the rage of this bailiff has 
^< roused the just indignation of every honest and indepen- 
*' dent Swiss ; doubt not that there is a kindred feeling in 
'* the breast of every honest man in the Canton of Uri and 
<* Unterwauld who groan beneath the tyrants yoke ; let then 
'< a few of you, who surely may confide in one another^ as- 
semble together and consult what steps may best be taken 
in order to get rid of this insupportable tyranny. Having 
** entered into a treaty faithfully to stand or fall by each 
*^ other, God, so far from forsaking you, will aid you in re- 
^' pressing such injustice provided you beseech his assistance 
" firom the bottom of your hearts.'' 

Werner de Stauffacher followed the councils of his wife, 
and in order to promote the deliverance of his country, 
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went to Uri to consult with Waltber Furst. The house they 
met in was that of Arnold de Melohtbal, who kept conceded 
to avoid the tyranny of the execrable Landenberg, another 
bailiff, who had put out the unfortunate Amold*s (his father's) 
eyes. This meeting it was which led to the meeting of the 
three liberators of Switzerland at Grvtli. 



Note6, Page 111. 

" Swelled with prophetic ire its wave.*' 

The celebrated battle of Morgarten was fought on the 
15th of November in the year 1315. Besides the advantage 
which the Swiss derived from the narrowness of the pass of 
Morgarten, they were aided, as if Providence fought on their 
side, by the fortuitous floods which took place a little before 
the battle from the little lake of Egeri, so as to approach 
close to the narrow road which the Austrians were obliged 
to pass, whilst the road presented a morass on the other side 
with the mountain overhanging it from above. This in 
some degree accounts for a defeat, which otherwise would 
appear miraculous, of twenty thousand Austrians by thirteen 
hundred men. 

The swelling of the lake at such a moment in such an 
age, could not fail of being considered as ominous. We 
read of a similar superstition with respect to the Dee, 
the swelling of which, we are told by Gyraldus, inspired 
courage as being a certain omen "of success to the Welch. 
Gyraldus says the Dee was prophetic of good or ill to the 
Welch by the shifting of its channel, and prior to great 
events was frequently known miraculously to rage and sweli 
without the intervention of rains. (Vide Gyraldus, chap, xi.) 



\ 
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The same opinion was held long after the time of Gyraldus. 
Drayton in his Polyalbion beautifully alludes to this super- 
stitious veneration for the Dee : — 

*' Again Dee's holiness began 
*' By his contracted front and sterner waves to show 
" Tliat he had things to speak that profit them to know. 
^* A brook that was supposed much business to have seen^ 
** Which had an ancient bound 'twixt Wales and England 

been, 
<' And noted was by both to be an ominous flood, 
'* That changing of his fords, the future ill or good 
" Of either country told ; of either war or peace, 
" The sickness- or the health, the death or the increase." 

Drayton^ $ Polyalbion, 



Note, Page 114. 

'' As falls the cowled monk while telling his beadJ* 

The monks were constantly in the habit of attending the 
battle fields in order to shrive the dying and wounded. 
In this instance it is recorded that the Abbot marched at the 
head of the army, and fell in their ranks, blessing their 
cause with his prayers, and carrying with him the conse- 
crated wafer. — See SimoMHHs Switzerland, vol. ii. 

Note 7, Page 120. 

" As if' 'twas a signal sad, the eye,** 

The eye is that organ which is said to guide the rest, 
which first imbibes sensation of terror. Tacitus, says^ 
** Primi in omnibus prceliis oculi vincuntur.*' 
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Note, Page 12«. 
" Hemmed in or felled by the Switzer's mace,** 

Many of the cavalry were said to have been destroyed by 
this weapon, most formidable when used against troops, clad 
as were the Austrians in such an unwieldiy armour as to 
have from its own weight, in many instances, proved fatal to 
its wearers. 

This happened also at the battle of Sempach, where many, 
we are told, were smothered to death, and died without any 
wounds but those sustained in the effort of rendering them- 
selves, as they vainly thought, invulnerable. 

Note, Page ISO. 

" WhUe in her champion*s scarf of blue** 

*' The doublet was adorned with silk and silver fringe and 
tassels ; and certain persons wore particular badges or sym- 
bols, fastened in the breast like modern orders, indicating, 
not less than the parti-coloured sleeves, the faction to which 
the individual belonged, and being very often preciom keep- 
sokes, the dear tokens of love and friendship, or the memo 
rials of some solemn promise or duty/' — Simondi^s Switzer- 
land, vol. ii. p. 144. 

Note, Page 136. 

" Beak scooped from the unresisting skull" 

" At one of the Swiss battles, it is recorded that the eagles 
became so dainty from the immense slaughter, as to feed 
upon nothing but the eyes of the slsdn. 

K 
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Note, Page 137. 

*^ Bestrew theCf Zurkher, be$krew 

" Tkee with the stocking white and blue J* 

A corps consisting of burghers of Zurich was present at 
this battle, as allies of the emperor, with this costume — one 
leg blue, and the other white J' — Simondi^s Switzerland, vol. ii. 
p. 104. 

Note, Page IST. 

'' When her sons shall read the bright recordJ' 

*^ This day has been commemorated every year by the 
Waldstetter people, and the names of those who died at 
Morgarten were read aloud at the general meeting held at 
the Fountain of Grutli,*' — SimondPs Switzerland, vol. ii. p. 106. 

Note, Page 141. 

" With attendant spirits three,** 
• 
When Shakspeare has given so many attendants upon his 

Fairy Queen upon a midsummer's night, the author humbly 
hopes he may not be thought presumptuous in ascribing 
three to the two Sisters, — Silence and Night, He has mentioned 
the name only of one, namely, Mab. The reader may sup- 
pose the other two if he pleases, selecting them out of the 
gossamer tribe described by the immortal bard. 

Note, Page 141. 

" Armed with a torch on milk-white steed J' 

This star has different names according to its difierent 
employments. It is called Lucifer in the momii^, and is 
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represented as a boy sitting on a white horse ; '^ Albo 
Lucifer exit clams equo." His employment was to awake 
Aurora — '' Lucif<^ ignes evocet Aurora ;" and as he was the 
brightest of all the heavenly host of stars, so he was the last 
that left the skies — '< CGelique novissimus exif In the 
evening he is mounted on a horse of a darker colour, '^ fusco 
equo/' and is represented with a melancholy, gloomy aspect 
— " Vultum ferrugine Lucifer sparsus erat." He now changes 
his name, and is generally called Hesperus : — 

" If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
" Sure pledge of rising day." 

MUtoiCs Spencers Tohftnetis. 
See Horace, Ode 9, lib. ii. 

Note, Page 154. 

'^ Emblazoning the capitals 
" 0/Aw taUpiOarsr 

The higher mountsdns of Switzerland have been termed 
the '^ pillars of the smi," where the god of day is seen as it 
were to rest awhile ere he finishes his daily course and leaves 
the world in darkness. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



Tome 
High mountains are a feeling. — Lord Byron. 



LAUSANNE. 



1. 
A MOUNTAIN worshipper behold, nor blame 

To other I this title all prefer ; 
Say, is there aught unhallowed in the name ? 

Let not the sound alarm ; deem not I err ; 
Disperse your fears ; let not the word deter 

The ear, the eye ; — not moimtains but the hand 
That made them, placed them himself ever near 

I bow to; — ^to the palm the wind, the land. 
The yeasty sea that makes to sink, to rise at his 
command. 
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Let loose the shackles of the mind, and fly 

With me to range, to soar make thou essay ; 
Seek Rosa'^s^ unexplored summit high, 

When the Earth^s wheel brings back the Sab- 
bath day. 
Seek yonder spireless, humble roof and pray ; 

Each bickering fatal to the Christian creed. 
Taught by the scene sublime around, allay. 

Think of the Cross, and with the Saviour bleed. 
And far as Nature^s frailty wills it, imitate his 
deed. 
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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

UTTLE CHURCH AT ST. MARTIN, NEAR SALLENCHE, 
AT THE FOOT OF MONT BLANC. 

WRITTEN ON THE SPOT. 



1. 

How humble dost thou raise thy modest head. 

As if unconscious of thy envied site, 
Where all her beauties Nature proud hath shed 

To gratify the never-sated sight. 
Dark woods — wild rocks — crowned steeps— and 
there in night — 
The sacred mount, where seldom heard the tread, 

K 5 
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The foot of busy man—- stoled in white 

He kindred keeps with other worlds that sweep 
Their mighty shadows o^er him, bold communion 
deep. 

2. 
But yet though humble thou, silent and meek, 

Thy form is not overlooked — ^the altar thou 
Where offered are our orisons, — we seek 

Him, the Almighty, who on yonder brow 
Has ta^en his cloudy seat,* — to whom all bow. 

From whence he seems to look while now I speak, 
As now I bending offer up my vow. 

An awfid shadow, passing though it be, 
But for a few short moments o^er yon icy sea ! 

a 

To reach that brow that consort holds on high. 
We must thy aid seek, fail without thy prayer. 

That which alone conducts us to the sky 

Where sits the mountain god in his own chair; 
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His home a cloud, his royat robe as fair, 

As pure as is the star which sparkles nigh 
His head^ its diadem, as if to scare 

Man from the mystic ground where angels wing, 
More sweet where they to Heaven their Hallelu- 
jah'^s sing ! 

4. 
The night is passed— the morn is come, — and 
sung 
Hath been by thee thy matin song ; thy chime 
Heard in the vale, the nearer hills among. 

Not so by him* who scorns the voice of time. 
Old as the world and still not past his prime. 

Nor vain thy bell its warning note has flung. 
That voice heard not unheeded, save when crime 
Can look on yonder Alp Grod'^s work, and cry, 
'* Behold ! see here the work of Chance — Chance 
is the Deity !'' 
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In the construction of the above stanzas, the reader wtii 
see a variation from that which it was intended to resemble, 
commonly called the Spenserian measure. The writer can- 
didly acknowledges that this deviation was not intentional, 
as will be found, by his having implicitly and literally 
adopted in his subsequent sketches the stanzas of Spenser, 
the same which Lord Byron has employed so successfully 
in his Childe Harold. In suffering the first sketch to remain 
in the rhythm in which they were composed, the author has 
not been actuated by any other motive than the fear, least 
in remodelling the lines in question, they might suffer more 
in matter than they would gain in euphony, as the differ- 
ence is accidental, and therefore not presumptuous; and, as 
it is confined to the first sketch, he hopes the reader will 
pardon the liberty he has taken with a metre which has 
been stamped with the seal of prescription. 

* 

* Mont Blanc, the monarch of mountains. 



SOB 



MONT BLANC— MONTANVERT. 



MERS DE GLACE. 



1. 
Oh ! what a sea of silent waves is here ! 

""Tis hard to know which is or snow or cloud, 
Whether the feeling they inspire is fear 

Or joy, as now each mountain, in its shroud, 
Lifts high its head, as of its stature proud. 

As if contemning those who creep below 
The little great — ^that vain, that empty crowd. 

Who, knowing nothing, think they all things 
know, 
Tossed vainly through lifers fitful fever to and fro. 
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2. 

Though from the noisy vale is heard no prayer, 

Still orisons firom hence to Heaven ascend. 
And praise and gladness too, and joy — ^for there 

Their many voices many waters blend. 
While now the valleys their sweet echos lend, 

Heard far and wide and loud from every fall, 
As their Hosanna^s harmonising trend 

Upwards ;— -as they upon Jehovah call. 
Who was, and is, and shall be evermore and all ! 



a 

The crystal hunter as he itiakes his way, 
Looking upon his treasure with amaze. 

When now the long-sought jewel shopta its ray, 
Rapturous he offers up to Heav^fi his praise ; 

The poet makes his prayer in minstrel lays,— 
The mountain gives it in its thousand rills, — 

The traveller when he to his own ear says, 
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^' How grffiid !^^ while his moist ejre with glad- 
ness fills, 
While clap their hands the floods, and sing the 
merry hills! 

4. 
Hear ! — ^"Tis Grod'^s voice amidst hills primitive, 
While tremble at his inrath yon spiry peaks, 
As they their toitents ta the cataracts give. 

As now the red fire o^er the white mount breaks, 
As now agl^n from riVen cloiid Qod speaks ! 
Aeveron in chorus on his cold bed raves. 
The ice reflects it in its sea-green creeks, 

The lonely wahderer quits the coastless waves, 
Mont ANV£BT*^s glassy sea the jnlot no more braves ! 

5. 
Bursts from its i^ilent bed the avalanche. 

The frightened marmot gives discordant cry, 

ft 

The giant hiUs of Savoy through their range : 
The chamois to their crystal dwellings fly. 
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All nature labouring seems in agony, 

The valley dweller shrinks himself within, 

The mountaineer his chalet seeks on high, 
The Infidel unwashed of his sin. 

Kneels, and makes silent, pale confession at the din ! 



6. 
Farewell ye Lauwines* and ye frozen sea ! 

Reluctant, like your waves, I take my way ; 
Those waves which keel ne^er touched I now must 
flee. 
For now the forked lightnings round thee play, 
While thunders mutter through thy cavemed way. 
Echoing throughout thy chambers with loud 
mock. 
Awful as if 'twere God's own judgment day ! 
As loud as if 'twould split the aged rock, 
As if 'twould bend and crumble at the deafening 
shock! 
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7. 
'Tis past !— Again yon ancient cloud-built spire 
Peers silvery — dark though still the valley 
deep. 
Thy steep cold mountain seems some cubits higher, 

As 'neath thy summit gathering vapours weep. 
Loud from their founts the flying billows sweep. 

Lightnings re-seek their cauldron beds ; the glen 
The blithe goats; once more from their shelter 
creep 
The chamois, peering from their rocky den. 
The restless wayfarer his pathway seeks again ! 



8. 

Like a lone bark committed to the sea, 
Methinks as now I mount again thy side. 

As every ice wave was my tomb to be, 
I see in thee one great devouring tide 
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Would swallow all things, reckless, cold and 
wide. 

Remorseless as thou seem^M at seas like this, 
Seas though they move not, know not to subside, 

Trembles the mariner, where one step to miss 
Sends him at once entombed into a dark abyss. 

* Another name for avalanche. 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTEN UPON VISITING THE CASTLE OF CHILLON, 

AUGUST, 1829* 



1. 

What is yon gloomy tower seen half in air, 
And dipping half l)eneath imprisoning ware, 

That bids the tenant in his cell despair, 
Mocked by the waters in his.dimgeon grave. 
Those oentinels which his cold prison lave ? 

Tis Chillon^s walls whose base is far below. 
And yet ere this there have been dwellers there; 

Worms ? — ay, and man ;— -yon pillar read, and, lo, 
See Jiere,-«^inark well the print of all^devouring 
woe ! 
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2. 

Is there no thunder-bolt ? Ye levins, dash 

These turrets to their trembling base, and shake 
Their dark, death-stained abodes, with deaTning 
crash. 

That so the battlements may trembling quake ! 
Come from your sulphurous dens of fire, and 

rake 
Their slimy walls, which, could they speak, would 

teU 
Tales that would cause the writhing heart to 

ache; 
Come, e^en though late, and break the iron spell 
Prepared by monsters foul from murky caves of 

heU. 

Shame to the country of the brave and free, 
It seems as now within thee thou didst hide, 

As now thy sentry's falling feet I see 

Upon thy bridge of chains that sweeps the tide. 
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As destined still thy tortures to abide, 
A prisoner thou didst in thy grasp contain. 

Another Bonivard in virtue tried; 
Else why thy wonted guard pace thus retain ? 

Stain to Helvetians sons, her hills enduring stain ! 

4. 
Perish, ye towers, in your own deep abyss, 

Dimgeons, racks, chains, for slaves alone are 
meet! "^ 

Would our eyes might thy ghastly bastions miss. 

As peering o^er thy waves, no more to beat 

In mockery of those within — no feet 
Scoop out an altar against tyranny. 

Learning their own lone echos to repeat ! 
That heaven would urge its long withheld decree, 

And reckless power, unhallowed vengeance no 
. more be ! 



ftU 



TO THE JUNGFRAU, 



AFTEE WITNESSING AN AVELANC^E. 



1. 

O^ER thee, Jungfrau, his own pure garb of white 

The £yerlasting^s hand hath la^h'^d spread^ 
Veiling thy features from th^ unhallowed sight 

Of man who would thy path foi^bi^d'^i tread 
With foot unblest, thy Heavcn-commmiing head ; 

Heedless of warning which with awful sound 
'Hiou from thy craggy ^rine gav^'st loud and 

dread, 
Such as thy bravest climbers might astound, 

Seeming to say, " Go hence !— know this is holy 
ground.^ 
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2. 

As if Grod spoke himself from his own mount, 

Thy Inighty voice sounds like a rushing wind, 
Issuing as if 'twere from its genuine fount,' 

Mysterious, awful — ^heard yet undefined, 
AH symbols of the great Creator's mind. 

The trembUng snows forth from their fissures 
leap. 
While to their standard other stores they bind. 

And as they muttering move in one vast heap. 
Pines, chalets, herds o'ertvun in one fell deadly 
sweep. 
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MEYRINGEN— HASLI 



REICHENBACH. 



Hasli ! thou valley of a thousand streams ! 

Or to the eye or ear thou giv'st delight, 
Such and so rich art thou like the day-dream 

Of poet, when he takes his silent flight. 
When dwelling in his own creation bright ; 

When lulled by distant waterfall, his muse 
Obeys his bidding from the Aonian height, 

His pent-house lid besprinkled with her dews, 
When he Castalia^s maid of inspiration woos. 
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2. 

Thou art of Liberty the chosen seat ! 

Wanderers from home by famine struck, in thee 
The brave Norwegians found a safe retreat 

Within thy snow-crowned walls ; nor asked, when 
free, 
Than thy protection better destiny ; 
Return for this thou hadst e^er since ; their 
arm, 
(For that thou gav'^st them then, thy panoply,) 
To guard each pass, to keep thee free from 
harm : 
Such power in Freedom^s wand ! such its resistless 
charm! 

3. 
Thy snowy hills a rampart spread aroimd. 
Meet garrison for those with angel form. 
Who tread thy vale with icy coronet crowned. 
With sinew knit, and heart to brave the storm 



/ 
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Which knows at times thy region to deform ; 

Sworn there to take their staiid upon thy soil, 
» 
For shelter given in good time, grateful, warm, 

Where thy cold floods within their cauldron boil, 

Dinning the crags among with ceaseless, mad 

turmoil. 

4. 

Thy torrents blanched look like the running 

snow, 

Throwing their angry tears up to the sky. 

Reproachful, gathering fierce rage as they go, 

As they the vale approach, as now they nigh 

The gentler Aar with brow of rainbow dye, 

foaming like one bent upon desperate end, 

That scarce we can believe so tranquilly. 

Their waves they should with other waters 

blend. 

Embrace the wandering stream beilow and with it 

wend. 
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6. 

Quitting reluctantly their fountm head, 
The ice-isled ocean, when the god of day 

Calls them to life from out their gelid bed, 
When into life by his all-piercing ray, 

Kindled, unwilling they pursue their way, 
R611 on and upwards cast indignant spray, 

As if existence,— life were but a bane ; 

So move thy floods, O Reichenbach ! with proud 
disdain. 



l3 
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THE RI6HI 

AT SUNRISE. 



1. 

A MOUNTAIN worshipper I climb the steep. 

Seeking thy craggy cuhn with silver shine : 
To hear, to see the noisy torrent leap, 

Where moves invisible the hand divine ; 
No labour dear to bow at such a shrine ! 

As greets the seaman'^s ear when fair the gale, 
So welcome is the mountain breeze to mine, 

When at the early dawn I leave the vale, 
Nearer to Heaven to give its Monarch an—" All 
hail !" 

I seek the silver minaret of yon Alp: 
^Tis not the works of mortal arm I scan ; 
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Of Him who bad to rise the^ rugged scalp, 

To view with wonder, silent praise the plan 
Those mighty hills on high forbid to man. 

Such as we search for with an awful eye : 
Paths against which the Lavange puts his ban, 

With whose Jiigh pinnacles the storm-clouds vie. 
Where last at eve and first at mom the sun-beams 
lie. 

3. 
Best seen from thee, thou Queen of Hills, from 
storm 

When free thy culm, we see thy mighty shade, 
Wondering, behold below thy giant form ; 

Not; as at riper day, upon the blade 
That decks the vale when flies the flitting shade. 

But cast at anchor on the cloudy wave. 
The sea of clouds by misty vapour made. 

While "^neath the veil the waters find a grave, 
Whilein their coronachs the deafening cataracts rave ! 
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4. 

To raise our eyes once more— -to look around, 

Leaving the mist-enhum^d waves below : 
As the sun rises, lights the enchanted ground, 

Each peak, each dome, giving his ruddy glow, 
The stream of life is felt quicker to flow. 

Each care is lulled as by a charm to rest : 
Life's current then is felt more blithe to glow, 

A jo3rful calm then sits upon each breast, 
Feeling as if of all its penalty divest. 

6. 
Not e'en the tale which the guide loves to tell 

Of one disclaiming warning voice and power 
Unwilling granted, disobeyed, who fell 

Prom brink of precipice in hapless hoiu* : 
A tale at which the bravest well might cower ; 

This but a moment the light heart can quell. 
When now the pilgrim's thought, like the hill's 
tower. 
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As we now on the mighty pageant dwell, 
As now with higher faith and prftise our bosoms 
swell. 

6. 
Where could the Evil One have shown his guile. 

Where find for man ambitious such a bait, 
As when from hills like these, with hateful wile, 

-Bent on man'^s ruin, tempting, he lay wait. 
With treachery fell, with heart of deadly hate ? 

What man less tfean the Almighty's Son of sway 
Could bide such proflTer, but had been elate ? 
Could look upon such hills around, and say, 
Get thee behind me, Tempter: — -God, thee I 
obey r 



i6 
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GOLDAU— ART. 



1. 
^Tis done : — that which a garden was, a grave 

Is now— one granite grave :— Ust to the shriek ! 
The sound of those who, while they perish, crave 
Assistance, — sounds of stifled prayer which break 
From those whose fate y9n massy l^ocks speak ; 

Where buried lie beneath the village fane 
The shattered village spire, which now to seek 

Were vain, o^erwhelm'*d and crumbled in the shock 
Where Havoc'*s Furies take their watch, and wildly 
mock. 

2. 
'^ RossBEEG, isH thus thou shelterest thine own? 
They have been wont with fondness thee to eye 



« 
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^^ From their far off small chalets sunk and gone ? 
" Grone— overwhelm'^d by one dark dire decree, , 
" Crush'd e'en when fondly leaning upon thee?'' 
Thus exclaim'd Geesdobf, told of the dread 
doom 
Of those whom most he lov'd : — " It cannot be— 
"My wife— ^my child swept sudden to their 
tomb — 
" Oh, let me to the spot, and tear -them from 
Earth's womb !"— 

3. 
Such were the words of Geesdoef, now when pale, 

Horror-struck, eager he pursued his way 
Tow'rds his own home, through Goldau's desolate 
vale; 
CMid trees, 'mid rocks uptom, his footsteps lay,) 
The truth of the sad story to essay ; 

Death, Ruin, his impatient feet oppose. 
Marking with finger the dark path as they 

l5 
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Seek to be told the worsen— ^^nd now with blows 
Of more than manly force thelovM ones to unclose ! 



4. 
With giant arm behold him throw aside 

The day, the rock, that now in scaring mound 
Enclose the casket of his heart, defied 

In vain, he penetrates the yielding ground. 
See— mark affection'^s power ; one treasurers found ! 

The mother lives ! — ^he lives himself again ! 
His child is not far off !-^with his hearths bound 
He hears it — hails it—" Now ye Heavens but 
deign 
^^ Tliis boon, renerve my arm, let not my search 
be vain !^ 

His prayer is heard I the well known note he 
hears, 
Imparting superhuman strength; for fly 
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The rocks on every side, 3n[eld as his tears 
Bedew the untimely tomb, the father^s eye 

Enquiring, now lit up with extacy ! 

He sees the sought for jewel — ^'mid the jar 

Of elements still safe ! its notes reply ! 
Blest echo i blest as is the peering star 

That lights desponding mariner from far ! 
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ECHO. 



Where can we find of loneliness a type 
Like Echo'^8 voice when we a sound utter, 
And no reply is made save that lone sound 
Would seem to say, — " Thou liv'st alone, to thee 
^^ The world is dead, and thou like the last man 
^^ Hast none to hold communion sweet with thee ; 
" To smile, to answer — useless the eye, the ear !^ 
What would'^st thou do when thus repelled ?— seek, 

seek 
The inward monitor— deep scrutinize 
Thyself: — there's none to interrupt thee here; 
Man shuns the spot where Echo dwells, for he 
Loves not to hear himself arraigned ; — then go, 
Probe deep thy breast, look forward to the time 
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When Echo shall be left to sleep—thyself 
Less e^en than Echo, mute as is this stream, 
Deep, clear^ she loves to haunt ; — ^then bless 
Thyself if in such stream a symbol thou 
Find'st of thy mind-— else better it had been 
If thou had'^st ne'er been bom !— 



< 
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TO A BUTTERFLY, 



KILLED OK A MOUNTAIN 



1. 

Emblem of immortality and love 

Here and there flitting like the faithless vane, 
Thy doom is sealed — no longer must thou rove ; 

Thy chosen home has been to thee a bane. 
E'en whilst thou sip'st the flower, closed is thy 
reign; 

Thy ample wing, with many-coloured spot. 
Hath fatal proved to thee ; had'st thou the plain 

But kept, not such were thy imtimely lot ; 
Who can unravel Destiny's perplexing knot ? 
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2. 

Quick and too certain was the deadly blow ! 

And now thy beauty death cannot efface, 
For e^en in death thy hues unfading show, 

Hath in my little book perpetu^ place, 
So bright that scarce Death^s finger can we trace, 

That stopped for aye thy undulating flight ; 
Lovely to look at as thy airy race, 

Thy puiple wing bears still a mealy white. 
That scarce we can believe His with thee endless 
night ! 
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KUSNAGHT. 

(These lines were written on the spot upon yisiting the mini 
of Gesler's Castle, near Kusnaght, on the lake of Lucerne.) 



1. 

Unseemly tower ! I joy to think that thou 

Hast met deserved fate, too long the dread 
Of those who trembled round thy shattered brow. 

Which, as it ought, by all hath long been fled 
Save those who, like myself, scorn while they 
tread 

The site whence issued once the mandate fell 
Of thy, vile lord, for aye remembered ; 

Which has for ever given the name of Tell 
To lasting fame and thine with endless hate to 
dwell. 
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\ 



2. 
He from thy fangs escaped to teach thee, he 

Who for man caters looks to all the race 
Who wear his image, not to sovereignty 

Alone ;— for all in whose same form we trace 
His god-like semblance — all hold equal place 

In his embracing love, his mercy, where 
Worlds dwell in safety ; — such the boundless space 

Of Him the first great cause, who every hair 
Hath kindly numbered : — Tyrants, your fate be- 
ware ! 
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KUSNAGHT. 



TO THE CHAPEL ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 

WILLIAM TELL, OS THE SPOT WHERE GESLER^S 

LIFE PAID THE FORFEIT OF HIS CRIMES. 



'* The miMrable despot could not quell 
** The insulted mind he sought to quench." 

Byron. 

1- 

And have I reached thee, memoraUe spot— - 

Tyrant, where Heaven'*s own justice in thy fate 
Showed retribution ? Be this e^er the lot 

Of such as dare their fellow-creittures hate ; 
May doom like thine, Gresler, the heart await 

Who thus with torture study how to kill ; 
Judgment from Heaven is sure, if sometimes late ; 

Lusting for cruelty thou hast thy fill. 
Monster ! who spills man^s blood, he his own blood 
shall spill ! 
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2. 

Thou would'*st be worshipped ;— No, thro' every age 

To execration handed be thy name, 
Recorded in Posterity's dark page, 

Let it be coupled with eternal shame, 
A worse than nothingness, — a deathless fame; 

" Thou blot of human nature !" they shall cry. 
As they thy foiled fell purpose read, exclaim ; 

Clad in man's shape a monster here descry, 
Treach^*ous, who loved, who lived, who joyed, in 
cruelty ! 



But yet thou hast not run thy course in vain ; 

Warning thou art to lawless power, accurst 
Thou art by man ; to Natiure art a stain-- 

Content if powerful to be the worst ; 
For blood, for agony quenchless thy thirst ! 

Could not the father's fate thy hate suffice, 
Tho' from each eye, each tongue, abhorrence burst, 
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But thou to tear the heart-strings must devise ? 
Sentence Against which all Nature loudly cries ! 



4. 

Against his own life-blood to raise his arm,- 

And call'^st thou such decree mercy ?— to spare ? 
But Heaven avenged the wrong and lent a charm ; 

Of Innocence and Infancy the care 
Gave to a guardian cherub, this the lair 

Of guilt makes harmless; thus an outstretched 
hand 
In secret guards the death-devoted pair, 

Decrees the father should not be unmanned, 
Decrees that vice should perish. Freedom bless 
the land ! 



LUCERNE LAKE.— KUSNAGHT— 

VEQUISSE. 



L 
As now from thee, Eusnaght, I trace my way. 

Near to the lake or ^neath the Riofs side, 
As sinks beneath thy crags, Pilate, the day, 

And all things seem in stillness to subside, 
Scarce heard the murmuring of the mimic tide ; 

So blithe the peasant, and her song so sweet 
Of mountain nymph, methihks I could abide 

For aye in this sweet valley, this retreat. 
For Tyranny, for Slavery sojourn all unmeet. 



2. 
And now the moon sends down her transient light ! 
No voice is heard save of the ceaseless rill ! 
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Would say "^tis vain, and other story tdl ; 

Yet I obey, though all I hope — aye, all. 
Is like the sick ^twixt sleep and dream to dwell ; 

Or rather like the slave of night in thrall, 
Who woos unheard, vainly on slumber wont to 
caU. 
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LUCERNE, 



WRITTEN ON THE BRIDGE, SUNDAY, AUG. 1827. 



1. 

The sunbeam dances upon Lucerne's bay, 

Glistening, at intervals, on many an oar ; 
The pleasure boat glides on in listless play, 

The light wave sparkling seeks the pebbly shore. 
While in the distance tower the snow peaks hoar. 

Quick step, light heart, costume more gay be- 
speak 
Relief from toil — toil for a season o'er. 

Round Rigi Culm — Pilate's escarped peak. 
The fleecy clouds in sportive humour blend and 
break. 

M 
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2. 

With awning shelter from the sun, the beach 
A boat I see approach, — ^the gifted strand, 
Now bidding fair the crowding coast to reach ; 

Pilgrims, they carry each their staff or wand, 
They nearer come — and now behold they land ! 
Pilgrims to what shrine bent? Pleasure the 
meed 
They seek,— the mountains sealed with Grod''s own 
hand, 
That hand which man had stained with tyrant 
deed, 
But the good God said — No ! — the t)rrant let him 
bleed! 
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THE JURA MOUNTAINS, 



ON MY RETURN. 



Thou envious cloud ! thou friend yet foe to man ! 

Friend when thou givest the too ardent sight 
The mountain's higher dome alone to scan, 

Keeping the half or all below in night ; 
"^Tis thus, Mont Blanc ! thou com*'st in all thy 

might! 
' Then Fancy spreads her pinions, lofty soars. 
Expands, creates, embellishes each height. 

Imagines bays and seas, and rock and shore^ 
Brings forth her riches, feasts on her exhaustless 
store ! 



M 2 
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TO THE 

MEMORY OF GEORGE CANNING, 

WRITTEN AMONGST THE JURA MOUNTAINS, WHERE 
THE AUTHOR WAS FIRST INFORMED OF THE LOSS 
ENGLAND HAD JUST SUSTAINED. 



Poplar — ^methinks as now I turn my ear 

To list the sighing sound amid thy leaves. 
As from the hills far off — anon — ^now near 

It comes by fits, thy trembling limbs it heaves. 
Methinks thy voice sobs like a moumer^s, when 
It breaks solemn and sad from yonder glen, v 
Heard in Mount Jura, in her woods, the vale 
Which saddens like Britannia at the tale. 
" Canning'^s no more !" upon whose gifted tongue 
Senates applauding loud with rapture hung. 
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Mourn it ye mountains where his spirit roams, 
Raise high your voices in your rocky homes, 
Let every hill, and those most near the sky. 
Too near for man to Jura'^s voice reply. 
Each wine-clad valley let it catch the strain, 
Let Erin's isle reverberate again. 
For gone is he who would have broke her chain. 
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MARIA OF MONT-BLANC. 



Oh ! tell me, tell me who is i^e, 
Blest with a soft, yet glowing mien, 

Who the blanched mountain treads with glee ? 
Maria of Mont-Blanc I ween! 



She her own true love to meet 
Fresh from the perilous glacier. 

With eager eye prepares to greet. 

Anxious his well-known voice to hear. 



And had she left her calm chalet ? 

'Tis Love that urges her to dare 
The giant hill — the icy sea ; 

Enough had been Maria's prayer ! 
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But Love can never danger know, 

Safety seems ever at his side ; 
Then verdant meed becomes the snow, 

The torrent wrath the gentle tide. 



So thought Maria as unken'd 
She followed Julien, void of fear. 

As she beheld him upwards trend. 

While he recked not the maid was near. 



And ev'n when now a darksome cloud 
The faithful pair was thrown between. 

Spite of the flfesh — ^the thunder loud — 
His path by Love'^s keen eye was seen ! 



This track it must be his ! — Oh, yes ! 

""Tis Fate that tells me so — then here 
His toil-worn frame to haQ and bless 

ril sit me down — ^prepare his cheer. 
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Oft thus Maria to defy 

The crevice learnt, the crag to spurn. 
To greet him with the glowing eye 

Of welcome, on his glad return. 



Oft Julien couched on snowy bed. 
The stars for his bright canopy, 

Beneath the shivering tent when spread. 
Listened to the rude lullaby 



Of avelanche — then his humble roof 
Came in his broken sleep to mock ; 

Far off then wished the Gout^'s woof. 
While harder felt the Mulef s rock. 



Julien, his comrades homewards wend. 
Quick jump the crevice — fond lips meet, 

A joyous welcome speak, and lend 
A charm can make e^en danger sweet ! 
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A day past — and again the beam 

Of summer sun the guiding hand 
Asks of the mountaineer — the dream 

Is fled — start forth the venturous 'band. 



They moimt the icy wave elate, 
Snow pillow find gain— the morn 

Breaks on their pallet chill — Oh, Fate ! 
Would thou wert of thy dark veil shorn ! 



Scorning or danger, steep, or cold. 
The lovely maid of Chamouny, 

By custom as by love made bold. 
Is towards the mountain seen to hie ; 



Scarce fleeter e^en that airy thing 

With pinion bright that loves to soar, 

In summer^s ray that spreads its wing, 
When winter comes — its gambols o^er. 

M ^ 
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And now she seeks Du Minf s peak. 
Where hangs the Lauwine o^er its prey, 

Threaf ning with sudden swoop to break : 
The rough Mobaike stops not her way ! 



Once more Maria kens the mark 

Where Julien trod the yielding snow. 

An ice gulph stops her way. — Oh ! hark ! 
What sound is that ? ^Tis firom below ! 



Now silent all, and cold as Death-^ 
No ! nothing stirs I AH — all is still ! 

All buried seem or shroud beneath, 
Save dark snow-bird with yellow bill. 



Too fleet, sad Truth, with dark wing flies. 
Dark moving forms the mantle white 

Of Nature bluiring she descries; 

They now approach her hopes to blight ! 
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No Julien with them ! — now more near 

They come !^ — He should have led the way ; 

^^ Alas ! my Julien is not there ! 
" Their looks I read ! — Ah ! luckless day T 



" I heard his last note — "'twas my name ! 
" From the deep cleft his last breath came I 
^^ His death-clothes a snow sheet at last ! 
" His requiem the wailing blast ! 
*' An icy caverti is his grav^, 
" There where cold torrents ever rave ! 
" Oh ! yes ! I know — there— there he's hid i 
" Beneath yon icy pyramid ! 
" Ye Spirits of {he icy deep, 
" Oh ! let me with my Julien sleep ! 
" Make room my Julien by thy side ; 
Enough for both ! — The grave is wide !^ 



a 
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Ask you the sequel of my tale ? 
Below you'^11 find it in the vale. 
The thundering avelanche, whose doom 
Swept Julien to his frozen tomb, 
More havoc made — ^it swept away 
From poor Maria reason^s ray. 



Sometimes she's seen at early morn 
Seeking the glacier all forlorn, 
Anon in to the glassy spring 
Muttering, is seen wild flowers to fling ; 
Pointing to distant pinnacle. 
The crag round which no snows can dwell. 

See yonder ! — ^'tis my Julierfs bed ! 

Yon towering tombstone at his head ! 

By the Snow King raised in a night. 

It rose at mom in all its might ! 

His giants work when others sleep, 
** And while they work 'tis said they weep 
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" As I do now !^ then falls the tear 

Upon her Julietf s fancied bier ; 

Now with her stray locks — ^hapless child ! 

She dries her lids — and gazes wild — 

Npw laughs— now sings her saddening song— 

It is Maria of Mont-Blanc ! 



854 



TO MY BATON. 



/r 



1. 

No ; I can ne^er forsake thee or forget 

Thee, my Baton, whose sight my heart doth 
cheer ; 
Thee, whom when grasping on the hills, I met 

So many kindred souls to memory dear. 
Could I so graceless prove to Heaven, may ne''er 

Its gifts be shower'^d on me again ! May I 
Forgotten be by those to whom most dear 

I fain would be, by those whose memory 
I value— drop into the grave without a sigh ! 
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2. 

But I can ne'^er prove such a changeling- — ^thee 

I e'er must cherish, gifted with a charm, 
Who gav'st my steps a magic ecstacy. 

When thou thy faithful aid gav'st to my arm. 
In my breast quelling every new alarm, 

Gave ttie o'ei* icy seas, 'hove clouds to tr^ad, 
The brink of precipice, safe from all harm. 

To seek, O Arvebo^, thy restless bed. 
By thee in all my walks, my many wanderings led. 
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PARIS. 



THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS, 



This walk is all too gay for me, 

I love the wood-path, mountain wild. 

Where I may roam untrammePd — ^free — - 
More meet for Nature^s humble child. 



I love to view the high Alps hoar, 
Clad with the robe of Age^s snow, 

To hear the tumbling torrent roar, 
To list its deep, indignant flow 



To climb at mom the rugged steep. 
Live on the awful still profound. 

Where winter, summer, empire keep, 
In bonds of harmony' around. 
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There Flora loves her shrubs to strew, 
Chaplet for Hymen's brow to bind, 

Flowers of each perfume and hue. 
Sowing with odour each rough wind. 



What though ofttimes the Lavange heap 
O'er these an alabaster tomb, 

A pyramid with noisy sweep, 

They yet again shall blithely bloom. 



For still beneath its cold bed. Earth 
Protects them with immortal glow. 

Saves them from Death, or gives new birth. 
From unseen fires that bum below. 
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Lines. 

ADDRESSED TO A BUTTEKFLY SEEN FLYING ABOVE 
THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 

« 

SeeAuldjo's Narrative ofhisascent of Mont Blanc. 



Hail to thee, thou little fly, 

Uplifted by that beauteous wing. 
Rich in each ever var3ring dye. 
That greets the gay, enraptured eye. 

Tints such as the clouds of evening bring. 
As sets the sim that paints the sky. 

Not idly knt those wings that lift 
Thee thus so high have been assigned, 
The type of the immortal mind. 

To earthly man Heavetf s brightest gift. 
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Earth scorning thus with rapid flight, 
As high as thought, as fancy swift. 
They bear thee from the realms of night, 
Above man^s reach, this mountain white. 
While toil-worn man with faltering feet, 
The steep ascends leaves those beneath. 
The purer air thy winglets beat, 
And while he draws his hurried breath. 
Like that foretells the hour of death. 
Thou gamboPst here aloft and fleet. 
And as thou flit^st thou seem'^st to say, 
" This is to higher realms the way, — 
" Leave the cold earth and come away ! 
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A SWISS SONG, 



FBOM A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 



1. 

I'll roam no more if thou'lt consent 
To share with me my humble home ! 

With this, if thou wilt be content, 
A wanderer no inore I'll roam. 

2. 
When my lone step traced mountain stream, 

By fount as crystal clear, and sweet, 
Thou weVt the image of my dream, 

Echo thy name learnt to repeat. 
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3. 

Thy whispering voice came as the sun. 

Tipped each high Alp with roseate hue, 
When the fire-god, his labour done. 

Bade to the hills his last adieu. 

4. 
And when with kiss of light and love. 

The sun his favourite spot was seen 
To seek again, loth thence to move. 

Thou in my memory still we'rt green. 

5. 
Then share with me my humble shed, 

I would not wish an ampler dome ! 
Too blest with thee, Janette, to wed, 

No more a wanderer to roam. 
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THE PALAIS ROYAL 



SUNDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 1827. 



1. 

Fountain, thou seem^st to woo and court in vain 

Yon Moon, who from her mantle dark with eye 
Of pride looks down, as if she would not deign 

To notice thy advances, would deny 
Her light, more pleased her beams should hidden 
lie 

Yon darksome cloak beneath ; for now her ray 
Again is hid, lost 'mid yon pitchy sky, 

Scorning as if on other wave to play, 
Save upon rock, or wood, river, or silent bay ! 
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Clouds spreading wide, dark with unheeded gloom, 

Hang ominous above thy palace walls, 
Awful as brooding though they were with doom, 

As was the writing of the hand when all 
The Eastern wassailers in tapestried hall 

Were sudden driven from seats bedecked with 
gold. 
Nor as now scorning swift on Heaven to call. 

Their high crowned host by mystic scroll when 
told 
His power, his forfeit life he should no longer hold ! 



3. 
In every window-pane a glittering light. 

As innocent joy was there that knows to win 
The heart. The diamond taper sparkles bright, 

But are nq sounds heard save of mirth within ? 
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Bursts not by fits the sound of other din ? 

Can it be so when lusts there for his prey 
The talloned harpy — isH then free from sin ? 

Are there no sounds of other key ? Oh ! say ; 
Speak— own deeds there are done that may not meet 
the day. 

4. 
Say ; is not disappointment heard his teeth 

To gnash ? Say ; is not rage and murder there, 
Roses above and poison underneath, 

Than ruffian^s worse is there not treachery^s 
lair.'* 
Folded in serpent scale deathless despair ? 

Say ; does not Vice hold her Circean throne, 
Repentance chained with her companion Care? 

Chance there the only Deity's that known. 
The only God they worship ! Reason they all 
disown! 
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B. 

This day when God well pleased to find com- 
plete 

His work, called it a Sabbath — ^Day of rest — 
Proud of his work fresh from his hand, as meet, 

He might, he issued from on high behest; 
That this day henceforth should for aye be blest! 

Well keep ye his command ! like Moloch's race 
Thy children sacrifice, thy worship test ; 

Homage of nought save pleasure can we trace! 
Heathens, of Grod's own prophets ye have ta'en t^e 
place ! 
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LINES 

UPON READING AN ODE WRITTEN BY MRS. OF 

BATH, IN WHICH SHE DESCRIBES SAPPHO IN THE 
ACT OF THROWING HERSELF AND LYRE DOWN THE 
LEUCADIAN ROCK. 



1. 

Sappho ! thy lyre was but unstrung 
When from Leucadia^s lofty rock, 
By thee it was all wildly flung ; 
(For so of thee old song hath sung :) 
A Muse was near to break the shock, 
Who away bore 
To other shore 
That lyre, now heard soft Avon's banks among. 
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9. 

One there most like thyself doth stray. 

And strikes once more thy long lost shell, 
In tones that mind us of thy lay, 
Once heard in the Leucadian bay ; 
Adding her soft notes to its swell : 
Like to the bee 
Of Arcady 
When sipping honey from each fairy bell ! 
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NOTES 
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Note 1, Page 200. 

'' Seek Rosa^s unexplored iwnmU highJ* 

It is in the bosom of the valley of Anzasca^ that the 
gigantic Mount Rosa lifts its head, and which has defied all 
attempts to explore its recesses. This mountain is only one 
hundred and sixty feet lower than Mont Blanc. 

Note 2, Page 202. 
'^ Has ta'en his cloudt/ seat J' 

*^ His pavilion round about him witli dark water and 
thick clouds to cover him.*' — Psalm xviii. 11. 

" Clouds and darkness are round about him." — Ps. 
xcvii. 2. 
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Note $, Page 202. 

** We must thy aid seek J* 

Those who entertain any doubts as to the dangers in 
ascending Mont Blanc, I would refer to Auldjo's account of 
his ascent in August last. 

Note 4, Page 203. 
'' Can look on yonder Alp, God^s work, and ay.** 

" Through the greatness of thy power shall thine ene- 
mies be found liars unto thee.'* — Psalm Ixvi. 2. 

** Tush, say they, how should God perceive it : is there 
knowledge in the Most High?*' — Ps. Ixxiii. 11. 

'' The fool hath said, in his heart there is no God." — 
Ps. xiv. 1. 

Note 5, Page 211. 

<< Upon visiHng the Castle of CktUon:' 

Lord Byron, in describing this gloomy prison, which, 
to the disgrace of the Republic still exists, says, ^' Near it, 
'^ on a hill behind, is a torrent ; below it, washing its walls, 
*' the lake has been fathomed to the depth of eight hun- 
dred feet, (French measure,) within it are a range of 
dungeons, in which the early Reformers, and subsequently 
prisoners of state, were confined. Across one of the 
'' vaults is a beam black with age, on which we are in- 
" formed that the condemned were formerly executed. In 
*^ the cells are seven pillars, or rather eight, one being 
half merged in the wall : in some of these are rings for 
' the fetters and the fettered. In the pavement the steps 
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** of Bonirard have left their traces. He was confined here 
" for several years. 

** The chateau b large, and seen along the lake at a great 
" distance. The walls are white.'' — See note to Castle of 
Chillon, by Lord Byron. 

On the pillar of one of the arches of this dungeon, is 
inscribed the immortal name of Byron. 



Note 6, Page 215. 

" As if God spoke himself from his own tnount,*' 

" The voice of the Lord is a glorious voice. The voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedar trees ; yea, the Lord break- 
eth the cedars of Libanus/' — Psalm xxiv. 4, 5. 






Note 7, Page 216. 

** Uaslif thou valley of a thousand streams," 

'* Le Reichenbach est du nombre des plus belles cas- 
cades qu'il y'ait en Suisse. De la gallerie de derriere a 
Tauberge du Sauvage un appercoit une petite partie de la 
*• cascade superieure. Le chemin qui y mene de Mejnringen 
'* va d'abord a Schwendi ou Ton se dirige sur la droite. 
" Dans ce trajet, ou voit les ruines du chateau of Resti, 
*' berceau de Tancienne famille de ce nom. Ceux qui tra- 
** versaits le Mont Scheideck passent necessair^ment par la, 
'' et* ont par consequent le plaisir de jouir chemin faisant 
^' du beau spectacle q*ofFre la chute de Reichenbach. C'est 
'' avant midi qu^l faut contempler parceque que pendant 
" cette partie de la joumde, les rayons du soleil forment 
'' trois iris circulaires sur la colonne d'eau : cette dernier a 
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" au moins SO a SO pieds de diametre, meme qiiand les eaux 
'' sont basseSy et elle tombe presque verticakinent de 900 
" pieds de hauteur. Quant a la cascade ittferievre elle est 
'' extremement romantique et plait d'avantage a beaucoup 
« de personnes que la premiere. Comme elle n'est eclairee 
que dans Tapres midi et le soir, c*est le moment qu^il 
convient de choisir pour s'y*rendre." — EbePs Manuel du 
Voyageur en Suisse, vol. iii. p. 164. 






Note 8, Page 217. 
" The brave Nonoegiafis found a safe retreat J^ 

'' A well-authenticated tradition, and other ancient do- 
cuments of the country state, that in the time of Reisbert 
and of the Count Christophe lyOstfrise, in the fifth century, 
the horrors of famine constrained six thousand Swedes to 
expatriate themselves ; that joined to twelve hundred Ost- 
frisons, and under the conduct of a chief named Hatisy a 
native of the town of Hade, they endeavoured to establish 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Mount Pilate, upon the 
borders of the Waldstetter Lake, and that, at length, after 
having passed the Brunig, they eventually settled in this 
valley. This tradition is confirmed by a song, composed 
of seventy-seven couplets. It is asserted that many parti- 
cular expressions used by the inhabitants are purely Swedish. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt of the people of Hasli 
being of a different origin from the neighbours by whom 
they are surrounded. Their shape and air have an impress 
peculiarly their own. I have seen the most noble figures 
amongst them, both male and female. Such as might serve 
as models for works of art. Their language far from being 
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rude or gross, as that of the Swiss in general, is peculiarly 
soft and agreeable; the costume is equally distinguished for 
its peculiarity ; the principal moral traits of character of this 
interesting people consist in their courage, . love of liberty, 
honour, sound sense, fidelity, and amiable frankness of dis- 
position."— Translated from EbePs Manuel du Voyageur, 
vol. i. p. 73. Anzasca. 

Note 9, Page 218. 

" Thy totrents blanched which look like the mnning mowJ* 

It is as true as singular, that the snow when falling in 
an avalanche, seen from the depth below, puts on the sem- 
blance of a torrent ; while, in a cataract, the water wears 
the appearance of snow. 

Note 10, Page 219. 

** The ice isled ocean when the god of day P 

£bel, speaking of the Glaciers of Gauli, says, *< Toutes 
'' les hautes vallees situ^es tout au Nord qu' au Sud depuis 
<< de Grimsel, jusqu*aux environs du Gemmi, sont telle- 
'' ment remplies de glaciers que les Montagnes que Ton y 
'^ voit ressemblent aux iles qui s'elevent du sein de la mer 
" glaciale.'* — Ebel, vol. ii. p. 676. 

Note 11, Page 219. 

** So move thy floods, O Reichenbach/* 

Gauli, the glacier which supplies the fall of the Rei- 
chenbach, generally considered as the finest in Switzerland, 
is situated between the Wettrhom and the Shreckhom. 
This glacier is peculiarly and awfully picturesque. 

N 5 
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Note 12, Page 320. 

** A wumrUam worshipper I climb the steep *' 

Nothing can be more incontrovertible than the oft re- 
peated assertion of the advantages of travelling ; that it is 
as good for the health both of the body and the mind, invi- 
gorating one, while it liberalises the other ; quelling, or at 
least, softening down that idea of self-importance which all 
whose movenents have been circumscribed to their own soil 
are disposed to imbibe : that self-satisfaction which is but 
too prone to foment those uncandid opinions, those false no^ 
tioos which different nations are too wpt to entertain of each 
other. To none will this axiom appear more self-evident, 
than to those who have lately visited the continent, where a 
mutual good understanding has succeeded the increased in- 
tercourse which it is truly grateful to the philanthropist to 
contemplate. But I am Mrandering from my object, which 
was to express the satisfaction I experienced when at Lau- 
sanne last summer, to find that the same humble but decent 
temple was appropriated to three different sects of Christians 
successiveltf. First, to the Roman Catholics; next, to the 
Established Church of England ; and, lastly, to the Lu- 
theran service : the predominating form of worship at Lau- 
sanne. A light which was burning upon the altar during 
the service, induced me to make the enquiry which made 
me acquainted with the welcome fact 

Note 13, Page 220. 

" To hear, to see the noisy torrent leap.*' 

*' Le long de ses flancs a TEst et au Soud descendent 
plusieurs ruisseaux.'' — Ebel, vol. iii. p. 35 1. 
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Note 14^ Page 221, 
" Best seen from thee, thou Queen of HiUsJ* 
Bigi or Righiy in Latin, <' Mons regium^' — '^ Regiua mon- 



» 



tium. 



Note 15, Page 221. 

** But cast at anchor on the doudy waveJ* 

Every thing in the valleys below, including fourteen 
lakes, which are to be seen at times from the Righi, was 
completely enveloped in mist, in whiteness, lightness, and 
fleeciness of appearance, which has been not inaptly com- 
pared to wool, yet wearing the separate and distinct shape 
of numerous clouds, blending in one whole, and wrapping 
every object beneath in obscurity. The shadow of the 
mountain upon this singular mirror was pointed out to me 
by a German guide. The mountain scenery of Switzerland 
is continually exhibiting some new and grand feature. 
Such might this be called, for although we often see the 
cloud upon the mountain, it is a rare sight to see the shadow 
of the mountain upon die cloud. Ebel describes a very 
extraordinary appearance of this kind seen from Rigi Culm, 
in August 1804. << Le 11 Aout 1804, ou observa un phe- 
nomene fort curieux sur le Rigi Kulm, Ton vit un grand 
nuage blanc s*elever du fond du basin q'occupe le lac de 
Z]ug, jusqu'i^ rhauteur de cette sommitd dont Timage avec 
tons ses contours et sa croix de boisse peignit nettement sur 
la nu^ autour de laquelle ou voyoit plusieurs iris de forme 
circulaire. M. M. de la Condamine et Rongeur avoient ob- 
serve un phenom^ne analogue sur le Pamba Marca, Mon^ 
tagne de FAmerique, meridionale." — Ebel, vol. iii. p. 356. 
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Note 16, Page 22e. 

« Not e*en tke4ale which the guide loves to teU^ 

The unfortunate person here alluded to, who lost his 
life not long since by billing down this tremendous precipice, 
was warned repeatedly not to approach too near the spot 
from whence he fell, and which gave way under his feet, had 
been recently married to a lady, who was present when the 
accident hi^pened, and in her eagerness to save her husband 
was near sharing his fate. One of the guides seeing her in 
the act of seizing his coat as he was about to fall, forcibly 
prevented her from an attempt which could only have termi- 
nated in her own, without saving him firom destruction. 



Note 17, Page 223. 

" Get thee behind me, Tempter ! — God, thee loheyr 

The thought which is here embodied occurred to me 
immediately upon my arrival at Rigi Stafel, which we 
readied after a long and laborious walk from Wiggis under 
the heat of a midday sun. Never shall I forget the magni- 
ficent scene, or the impression it made upon my mind, just 
when relieved from our toil ; a refreshing coolness and re« 
viving calm succeeded to an exertion rendered more severe 
by an exposure to the heat, doubly oppressive on the side of 
t& hill on whidi we ascended. The bright orb, the strength 
of who6e beams we had experienced, bad now sunk below 
the horizon. Twilight had thrown her sombre veil over 
evf ry tlung, the valleys, lakes, and mountains, save and 
excq>t the multiform pinnacles of the long, higher, and 
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more distant range of Alps which terminated our sublime 
yiew^ the extreme summits of which were tipped with the 
rosy hue which fastens upon and clings around the snowy 
head of each, as if reluctant to depart firom its resting place ; 
those proud and mighty hills which hold kindred with the 
skies, defying the unhallowed touch, but courting the eye 
of the enraptured beholder. It was an existing commentary, 
had I wanted one, upon that sublime chapter in St. Luke, 
where Satan is described as tddng up the Son of God to an 
high mountain, — where he made such great but unavailing 
efforts to undermine the virtue which was to purchase man's 
redemption. How it was, or wherefore I know not, but 
I felt tears rush into my eyes as they gazed in solemn rap- 
ture, and for a moment shut out the grand subject of those 
contemplations which I prize as the most delightful I ever 
remember to have experienced ; — ^when I felt, as it were, 
half raised to heaven ; — feeling, as it were, tiiat earth could 
offer nothing more ; that every thing else by comparison must 
be trivial, trifling, insignificant : — the climax, as it were, of 
earthly enjoyment. 



Note 18, Page 228. 

« Echo:' 

At the foot of a wild mountain, beneath which runs 
the road firom Altorf to St. Gothard, you pass by a stream 
which the guide pointed out as being celebrated for the trans- 
parency of its waters, which though you would not suppose 
so from its appearance, are of a great depth. The water is 
slightly tinged with a green hue. The smallest pebble at 
the bottom is discernible both in shape and colour, as well 
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as the green masses which here and there cover and adorn 
the lower depths as they move to and fro to the current. 
This romantic spot is just that which the ancients would 
have classically affirmed to be the abode of Echo. We 
found that this spot is distinguished for one of the finest 
echos to be met with even in the land of echoS and glaciers. 
Higher up in the same stream where it is more rapid, the 
hero Tell, at an advanced age, is said to have ended his life 
in attempting to save that of a child. 



« 



Note 19, Page 259. 
The teem as still as if it were not true,^' 



Quiet as Nature sometimes is, some sounds will occur 
to break its stillness occasionally, if it is only the stirring of 
a leaf— the agitation of the water as it ripples on the shore. 
Not so the landscape, where all is fiction. 



Note 20, Page 242. 

" Pilgrims, they carry each their staff or wand.** 

The baton, which is an ashen pole with a spike, which 
travellers usually carry with them in their mountain excur- 
sion, is picturesque, particularly when accompanied with the 
frock of linen worn by tourists in general as less warm than 
a cloth coat. 
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Note 21, Page 244. 

'' Which saddens like Britannia at the tale,** 

This is DO fiction, as those can tell who happened to be 
in France, when the sighs even of those who have been long 
our enemies bore testimony to the general regret which fol- 
lowed the annunciation of Canning's death. 



Note 92, Page 245. 

" Let Erin*s isle reverberate again.** 

It was the intention of the author to have pursued his 
subject, but, fertile as it is for the eulogist, finding that he 
had too suddenly reached a cUmax, when he made an allu- 
sion to the wrongs of unfortunate and long misgoverned 
Ireland, he laid down the pencil with which it was written, 
satisfied rather to conclude in the elegiac strain than by a 
transition to eulogy, for which the theme afforded such 
ample scope, diminish the importance of the grounds upon 
which he felt the able statesman was most especially to 
be lamented. 



Note 23, Page 246. 

Maria of Mont-Blanc. 

Maria of Mont-Blanc is not altogether an imaginary 
character. Mention is made in Dr. Clarke's Narrative of 
of his and Captain SherwilPs Ascent of Mont-Blanc in 1825, 
of Maria of Mont-Blanc, a name which was given her by 
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the guides, in consequence of her having been where no 
woman was ever supposed to have gone before, to the sum- 
mit of Mont-Blanc. It seems she had been from early life, 
probably from an attachment to one of the guides of Cha- 
mouny, in the habit of accompanying them to great heights 
on the mountain, to which no woman, and few men except 
the guides would venture, and where, on their return, she 
was often in the habit of preparing a repast to cheer them 
on returning from their perilous undertakings. Grateful 
for these attentions, they determined upon taking her to the 
summit of the great mountain, an envied spot, whidi by 
their assistance she was enabled to reach. It was to this 
circumstance she was indebted for the title of '< Maria de 
Mont-Blanc:* 



Note 24, Page 248. 

" Far off then wished the GoutVswoqfJ' 

" Le Dome de Goute," the name given to one of the 
heights of Mont-Blanc, so called from the shape of the dax;k 
rocks which compose it. 



Note 25, Page 248. 

" While harder felt the Mulit^t rock:' 

" There are two rocks upon which the snow never rests, 
and which has, therefore, been made use of by those who 
visit Mont-Blanc as a resting-place. Here adventurers pass 
the first night, and get as much sleep as such a rough bed is 
capable of affording. The Grand Mulct's, the rock usually 
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chosen on this occasion, is of a conical shape, is a precipice 
nearly three hundred feet in height on one side of the preci- 
pice, and one hundred on the other. The latter is the one 
selected on such an occasion, and those who select it, 
' pour passer le maty must dimb till they arrive nearly at 
the top before they find a platform wide enough to a£ford 
them such a negative accommodation.'' — Sec Auk^o^s Nar- 
rative of an Ascent of Mont-Blanc. 



u 



Note 26, Page 250. 
And now she seeks Du Midi* s peak J'* 






The "Aiguille du Midi*' is thus described by Mr. Auldjo : — 
From these magnificent scenes and over this plain we 
hurried as speedily as circumstances would allow, to avoid 
" those dangerous avelanches which fall continually from 
** the ^ Aiguille du Midi,' sweeping every thing before 
" them. The pyramids of ice which rose on either side of 
<< us in all the sublime variety of nature, forming a thou- 
" sand different shapes, kept me rivetted to the spot, and 
" as they increased in number and size, I became lost in 
" admiration, unwilling to leave them and move forward 
" until the voice of the guide exhorted me to hasten from 
^< the dangers with which I was momentarily threatened."—^ 
Aui^o^s Narrative, Sfc, 
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Note 27, Page 250. 
The rough Moraine itop$ not her way.^ 



A name given to the rough and steqf> stony barrier which 
is found at the extremities of die glaciers, composed of rocks 
which have fiidkn upon the ice from the overhanging pre- 
cipiceSy and which move forward as the ice advances towards 
the valleys. 



Note e8, Page 250. 

^* Save dark snow-bird with yellow hill.** 

A bird of the crow species, which is often to be seen on 
the Gemmi and other mountainous regions, called by the 
natives Duvi, but which is, no doubt, the '^ Corvus fyrho- 
corvajJ* 
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Note 28, Page 262. 
ne Palais Royair 



These stanzas are addressed, in the first instance, to 
the Fountdn in the Palais Royal, and, secondly, to the semi- 
Christians who are in the habit, for want of due reflection, 
of passing their Sunday evenings at the Palais Royal with 
their children. If the author of the foregoing stanzas 
should be thought by his readers to have attacked what he, 
from education and habit, has been taught to consider cri- 
minal mfact and example, with a too sweeping and unquali- 
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fied censure, he has, in excuse, to say, that these lines were 
written at the moment when all Paris was ringing with the 
sad mishap of a Scotchman of high rank in the army, who 
had just then proved another instance of die lamentable 
effects of gaming, having been in a moment of desperation 
reduced (himself and family) from affluence to irreparable 
i-uin, by the lures of those who are thus suffered with impu- 
nity to prey upon their fellow-creatures. 



THE END. 
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